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HEN YOU’RE DAYDREAMING perhaps 

you, like most people, find yourself 
doodling pictures of the things you want 
most. 


Maybe there’s a house you have in mind 
you'd like to build. 


Or you’re wondering which college you’d 
like your child to attend a few years from 
now. Or maybe you’d like to own a brand- 
new automobile someday. 


One sure way to take your daydreams 
out of the doodling stage—and make ’em 


come true—is to set aside part of your 
salary regularly in U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Week after week, month after month, 
your savings will grow and grow and grow. 
Furthermore, in ten short years, you get 
back $4 for every $3 you set aside. 


So sign up on the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you have a checking 
account. 


Start making your daydreams come true 
right now! 


Qutomatic paving is sure sawing. U.S. Savings Bondo 
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SENCO 


KLEENCUT 
SCHOOL 
SCISSORS 


School scissors of finest 
quality — durable, easy 
to handle, efficient cut- 
ting — and, at popular 
prices. 

All scissors and shears 
offered to schools by 
Acme meet the most ex- 
acting school require- 
ments. 

Guaranteed by Good 
Housekeeping and Ap- 
proved by National 
School Service  Insti- 
tute. 


The Acme Shear Co. 


Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Scissors and Shears 
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The Art of Pencil Sketching 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Twenty-Five percent of the 
third graders drew like Illustration I 
at the beginning of the school year. 
Why? What does the drawing tell 
about the child? 

Illustrations 2, 3 and 4 were made 
by another child in the same class. 
What do Johnny’s drawings tell us 
about him? 

Illustration 5 and 6 were made by 
a third grade girl who also helped to 
invent the dances illustrated here. 
She wrote names of the girls to take 
part in the dances. What do her 
drawings tell us? 

Whatever else they tell us, we can 


see plainly that the children’s ability 


in drawing is varied. It is safe to say 


that the difference in ability in 
drawing is far greater than the dif- 
ference in ability to read. The 
writer knows this to be true from 
association with the children. 

In each of these cases is the best 
reader also the best in drawing? No. 
In one case the child who draws 
with originality is a poor third 
grade reader. 

In each case the child who does 
quick expressive pencil sketches in 
school draws at home also. Notice 
in Illustrations 2, 3 and 4 how strong 


Johnny’s strokes are. 

And Emily’s Illustrations 5 and 6 
show advanced work as she tries to 
shade. She also spends happy hours 
sketching outside of art class. 

The Social Study teacher can do 
much to enrich her subject if she 
uses these advanced children to 
make sketches on the blackboard to 
clarify factual material. Often their 
sketching inspires others to make 
use of drawing to enrich ideas. The 
pencil sketching often becomes part 
of the thinking process. 

Let us jump to the sixth grade 
class and show a sketch made there. 
(Illustration 7). What fun Molly is 
having at the age of eleven using her 
pencil to draw people and horses 

The writer knows other things as 
she looks at Molly’s sketch, for she 
has taught Molly in art in grades 
two, three, four, five and six — five 
years. A teacher learns much about 
a child when she is with her for five 
years. 

1. Molly always liked to draw, 
even in second grade. 
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2. Molly had a wonderful spirit. 
She let herself be guided so that she 
didn’t draw only horses. She drew 
many subjects. 

3. Molly always helped when the 
class used drawing to enrich a geog- 
raphy project. 

4. Molly enjoys her art. She likes 
modelling and painting equally well. 
She paints very large pictures and 
small ones also. 

5. Molly has been encouraged by 
her parents, but not forced. 

6. Molly has a happy home life. 

7. She is in eighth grade now and 
goes to Art School on Saturday so 
that she can learn to draw better. 

Drawing is becoming a lost art in 
some schools where finger painting 
and designing are carried to ex- 
tremes. Art teachers of elementary 
children should not be extremists. It 
is natural for a child to like to draw. 

The child who drew Illustration I 
at the beginning of third grade made 
much improvement. At the end of 
the year he drew knights fighting by 
a castle, transportation scenes and 
war scenes. He had been allowed to 
do only finger painting in Grades 
one and two. His art education was 

too limited. Finger paint has an im- 
portant place in a child’s art ex- 
perience and we all agree that large 
brushes and bottles of paint are 
important. 
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This article is a plea to teachers 
who put a damper on drawing. Has 
an adult the right to say ““No draw- 
ing”’ because he or she now likes to 
do abstract designing entirely. 

The children are the important 
factor in teaching. A pencil is magic 
in the hands of a child like Emily 
and Johnny of grade three and Molly 
of grade six. If teachers made as 
much effort and preparation in 
teaching primary children to express 
themselves in drawing the lives of 
the children would be richer and all 
school subjects would have more 
meaning. 

In most schools, however, reading 
is considered important enough to 
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have small classes. Children are 
crowded in larger groups for art. 
The teacher often puts little prep- 
aration in teaching drawing. We 
have, therefore, an increasing num- 
ber of children in middle grades who 
cannot draw. 

Educators are inconsistent. They 
expect children to be able to draw 
in grades four, five and six, when no 
one has taught them to draw in the 
primary grades. They could not ex- 
pect that to happen in reading, 
writing, arithmetic or spelling. 

Let us revive the almost lost art of 
expression by drawing and begin 
in grade one to bring this expression 
out of children, 


The Late Bloomer 


ANNE WYATT 


In MOST schools June and the 
end of the year still brings the prob- 
lem of promotion and failure. 
(Would that the word “failure” 
could be obliterated once and for 
all!) Because I have always taught 
in school systems which believe that 
non-promotion is necessary, retain- 
ing pupils has sometimes been in- 
escapable. This has been my most 
difficult problem in teaching. It has 
always worried me. In fact, I have 
been more concerned, at times, than 
the mothers, as the following will 
show. 

Winston in grade one had much 
difficulty in learning to read; in 
spite of all my efforts he made very 
little progress. Of course, he could 
not be promoted and I wrote a note 
telling the mother this. We had had 
conferences throughout the school 
year; but, a written note to the 
parents was a school requirement. 
This was her reply: 


Dear Miss Wyatt, 

We surely appreciate your in- 
terest in Winston’s work. We realize 
his indifference and slowness in 
learning and agree with you that he 
is not ready for the second grade. It 


is our wish that he stay with you for: 


another year. Although he has not 


learned to read well, we think that 
he has made wonderful strides in his 
social development. 

Several years ago I heard a story 
about “late bloomers” which I’m 
sure you will appreciate. I cannot 
retell it in the charming, interesting 
manner of the speaker; but the main 
thought and truth of it has remained 
with me all these years. I am sorry | 
cannot give you the exact words of 
the lecturer, but I'll try to write it 
for you. 

Thank you so much for all you 
have done for Winston. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Orpha Hill 

P.S. You must have said some- 
thing to strike the right chord today, 
for he got out his book and wanted 
to read to me tonight, all of his own 
accord. 

The story Orpha Hill wrote has 
helped me through the years and I 
believe it will mean as much to other 
teachers. It has been wonderful to 
have it available for concerned 
mothers of slowly developing chil- 
dren. Here is the story as she wrote 
it. 

“In our gardens we have plants 
that spring up, it seems, almost over 
night. In a few days they put forth 


A Shy Little Bird 


LOIS HERRINTON TARR 


I sat within my window here, 
Where all was warm and still, 
And watched a little bird come down 

Upon my window sill. 


He perked his little head at me, 
And winked his little eye, 

And then he flew away from me 
Away up in the sky. 


I wonder what that little bird 
Would really like to say, 

If he knew how I'd like to have 
Him back with me to stay? 


I'd like to rub his little back, 
And whisper in his ear, 

“T love you, darling little bird, 
You’ve nothing here to fear.” 


beautiful flowers. We are very 
proud and pleased with these plants 
which produce the quick blooms. 
However, they are soon gone and 
forgotten. 

“We have other plants which I 
call ‘late bloomers.’ Almost all sum- 
mer long we toil and watch and 
wait for a blossom. At last the plant 
sends forth a bud, then blooms — a 
gorgeous blossom with unique, bril- 
liant coloring that took nature so 
long to produce. It blooms and 
blooms without ceasing until frost 
comes. What satisfaction, what de- 
light we experience seeing it there 
on its substantial foundation facing 
the world four-square! The next 
year when we plan our garden we 
consider first the late bloomers.” 

In our kindergartens we find both 
the quick or early bloomers and the 
slow or late bloomers. We have the 
child who grasps knowledge immedi- 
ately, “‘almost blossoms overnight”’; 
and the one who plods steadily 
along, clinging to the good and 
building a solid foundation — the 
“late bloomer.” We need both types. 
So let’s show no impatience; but, 
instead, appreciation for both the 
“early and the late bloomer.” 
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Ten Timely Tips for Teachers 


Durine this whole long, 
lovely summer let’s forget that we 
are teachers. Let’s be a bit selfish 
and spend our money and time on 
ourselves — for a change; let’s have 
a real vacation! That’s what I am 
anticipating for myself and here 
are some plans I’m considering: 

1. SLEEP. Right now that seems 
most desirable, for sleep is an ideal 
recreation. There is nothing like it 
to build up or re-create what hard 
work or hard play have torn down. 
Nerves regain their tone and after a 
good night’s sleep you feel and look 
younger. Sleep is closely related to 
thinking. If you have difficulty 
going to sleep read a chapter or two 
from an interesting book and then 
lie down knowing that you wiil go 
calmly to sleep. There is much in the 
expectation of sleep. If you pleas- 
antly anticipate sinking at once 
into refreshing slumber you will go 
to sleep easily. 

2,HAVE FUN OUT OF 
DOORS. Hiking, horseback riding, 
golf, tennis, and swimming are all 
fine diversions if they are not over- 
done, Gardening is wonderful for 


ANNE WYATT 


health and beauty. It exercises the 
muscles of the body and gives op- 
portunity for deep breathing. John 
Burroughs said, “I came here (to 
the garden) to find myself. It is so 
easy to get lost in the world.” 

3. READ the books and maga- 
zines you haven’t found time for 
during the school year. Truly a 
magic holiday lies between the 


covers of many a book. To lose one’s . 


self for a few minutes every morning 
and afternoon in a different world 
of imagination or realism is to ac- 
quire a new vivacity of spirit — a 
new outlet on life. 

4. CULTIVATE NON - PRO - 
FESSIONAL FRIENDS. Go to 
luncheons and dinner parties with 
them and learn to speak their lan- 
guage. 

5. CHOOSE A HOBBY and fol- 
low it. Learn a new game or sport 
this summer. 

6. KEEP OUT OF MIND all 
anxious or sad thoughts. Refuse to 
tolerate a trend of thought or an 
emotion at any time unless it is con- 
ducive to your happiness or success. 
Things out there in the world never 


Watch How You Tag 


Your Pupil 


SEVERAL years ago when [| 
was teaching a second and third 
grade combination in an elementary 
school, our principal called us to- 
gether for an important meeting 
late in May. He handed us a sheet 
on which were typed detailed direc- 
tions for closing our school affairs. 

One order read as follows: List 
each pupil in your room in alpha- 
betical order and beside each name 
write in any fact which might aid 
the next teacher in dealing with the 
individual pupil. The principal 
stressed the point that we were not 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


to put in the word, “Immature.” 
We must clarify all statements 
made and a single word like that 
was not sufficiently conclusive. 

In theory, and on the surface, 
this idea was a sound one. If a 
teacher discovered after a year’s 
association with a certain pupil that 
he was over-shy and needed to be 
brought forward, it was well that 
his new teacher was aware of the 
situation and could carry on from 
there. But -- often in practice, re- 
sults were far from satisfactory. 

For example, consider the follow- 


trouble us. It is only when they get 
into our minds that they hurt; and 
whether they shall be let into our 
minds depends wholly upon our- 
selves. 

7. SEE AT LEAST ONE GOOD 
MOVIE A WEEK. 

8. TRAVEL, if possible, to the 
mountains or seashore for a change 
of scenery and new contacts. 

9. LISTEN TO SOME REALLY 
GOOD MUSIC. It does something 
for you that nothing else can do. 
Don’t ever try to live without it. 
Music will erase all the narrowness, 
all the trivialities, all the cluttered- 
up thoughts; it will give you an up- 
lifting philosophy. 

10. CREATE A BIT. If you en- 
joy painting, modeling, writing or 
any other type of creative work, 
vacation is an excellent time for 
this. Nervous breakdowns are much 
less likely to occur among those who 
do creative work. When we accom- 
plish things through our own efforts 
which give results we are interested 
in, we can work for hours without 
becoming weary. Self-expression has 
a vitalizing effect upon the system. 


ing notation: JOHNNY SMITH — 
a very stubborn boy, never give in 
to him or you'll be lost. 

Was that a true picture of 
Johnny? No! As a matter of fact 
that particular teacher had forced 
her ideas to such an extent on the 
whole class that they were decidediy 
unhappy. Johnny, being a child of 
great initiative, felt thwarted and 
resented his teacher’s attitude. 
Hence, the stubbornness. 

The report on Johnny one year 
from that date when he had enjoyed 
association with a teacher of under- 
standing, read: JOHNNY SMITH 
— One of the most affable children 
in the class; a joy to have him 
around. 

So it is that opinions of one 
teacher can be unconsciously forced 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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lr HARDLY seems _ possible 
that in this day and age in our 
‘“‘modern’”’ schools so many medieval 
practices still exist. We still (and 
continually) try to judge and rank — 
how can one human being judge 
another? — and in such concise and 
final terms as A, B, C, etc.? Yet this 
sort of practice is being conducted 
every day in thousands of schools — 
elementary, secondary and college — 
all over our country. Teachers 
present problems, children struggle, 
and then teachers grade the work. 
All the time the children are ex- 
ecuting the problem, they are no 
doubt worrying about “the grade.” 
They do not work for the good they 
can gain from the problem, they 
work for the grade. They do not 
work for the joy of the execution or 
the beauty of the finished product, 
but rather for the grade. They do 
not work for satisfaction in learn- 
ing, but for a grade to show off or to 
tell their parents and friends. Such 
seems to be the sad and dismal situa- 
tion in so many of our schools. How 
did we get into such a situation? 
How can we get out of it? 

Why do schools give grades? 
Must they give them in order to 
achieve control? Why do schools 
give out or even waste a minute 
with report cards? Are these grades 
and necessary to the 
learning process? Will they improve 
the level of our culture or our learn- 
ing? Will they improve the emo- 
tional adjustment of our children 
and thus produce better future citi- 
zens? It seems in the light of all our 
careful scrutiny of these facts that 
we cannot justify “‘gradé-giving.”’ 
Yet in some schools, report cards 
are sent home as often as every six 
weeks. And these report cards do not 
include helpful suggestions for in- 
dividual improvement or anything 
of the sort, but rather A, B, C’s or 
number rankings or 
V, 0, x, etc. 


evaluations 


meaningless 
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Evaluation of Child Art 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Then, in the final analysis, we 
find that because of demand from 
parents, or because of an unpro- 
gressive school system, we do have 
systems of grading in this country. 
Whatever can be done to abolish 
this antiquated method I’m sure 
would be greatly appreciated by all 
progressive teachers. 

If, then, we must evaluate these 
expressions of art, how shall we do 
it, what methods, what basis, what 


approach? Somehow all the evalua- 
tion should be done in terms of 
growth. But under our present set- 
up the evaluating must be tangible. 
For example, I should like to say 
that I give out modeling clay for the 
purpose of developing the child’s 
interest in statuary in our parks, for 
the joy of participation, and for 
better understanding of the sculptor. 
But this is not tangible for I cannot 
put a tag of A, B, C on judgment of 
such growth. I should like to teach 
many problems for the sole reason 
of developing future citizens who 
will constitute our future consumer 
public and demand a higher level of 
good taste throughout the country. 
I want their experience to train 


Colors which are bright indicate adjustment and happiness. 
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of All trees are interesting and no 
0 teacher should say one is superior 
et- to another. They do indicate, how- 
e. ever, some improvement in manipu- 
- lative skill and knowledge of art 
processes. 
for them to look for well designed 
for homes, automobiles, utensils and 
tor. garments. But how can I judge and 
not measure this for the report card? 
t of Way back in 1902 (January) issue 
ach of the Cosmopolitan magazine, El- 
son bert Hubbard said: 
who “Art is the expression of man’s 
mer joy in his work, and all the joy and 
1 of love that you can weave into a fab- 
try. ric comes out again and belongs 
rain 


to the individual who has the soul to 
appreciate it. Art is beauty; and 
beauty is a gratification, a peace 
and a solace to every normal man 
and woman. Beautiful sounds, beau- 
tiful colors, beautiful thought! — 
Art is the beautiful way of doing 
things.’ But again I ask, ““How can 
we grade this?” 

So back to the evaluating. When 
we watch children day after day, 
week after week, we see them grow. 
If they do not grow we had better 
investigate. But to say that one 
child’s work is 90% good while 
another’s is a failure is difficult if 
not completely impossible to de- 
termine. There are too many factors 
involved in the creative process. In 
mathematics, 2 x 2=4; in spelling 
-a-t spells cat. But not so in art! 

Rather, in art let us look for 
these things: 

1. Is the child’s imagination being 

stimulated? 

2. Is he inventive? 

3. Is his ingenuity active? 

4. Is he becoming more observant? 

5. Is he appreciating more? 

6. Does he show courage and con- 
fidence in his work? 

7. Does he exercise his inate cre- 
ative powers? 

8. Is there improvement in_ his 
manipulative powers? 

9. Is there an increase in his 
knowledge of art in general and 
of art processes? 

10. Are inhibiting factors on the 
decline, or even better, not 

Here is a third type of tree present at all? 


A tree as 
We 
3 
7 
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Is fear eliminated? 
12. Is he learning to evaluate his 
own creations in terms of prog- 
ress? 
13. Is he making enjoyable prog- 
ress? 
14. Is he motivated by an enthusi- 
astic desire to keep working? 
These things would surely seem 
far more important than it is to 
know that the creation rates an 
“A 
So to those of you who make re- 
ports, any type of record which 
indicates satisfactory progress along 
these lines should help the valua- 
tion. 


On JUNE 14th, 1923, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., representatives of 
over sixty-eight patriotic organiza- 
tions convened under the auspices 
of the National Americanism Com- 
mission of the American Legion and 
drafted a code of flag etiquette rec- 
ommended for civilian usage — 
hence June 14th is designated as 
Flag Day! 

The following facts as to the use 
of the flag are valuable to each 
American citizen: 

1. It is proper to display the flag 
only from sunrise to sunset unless 
other hours are designated by the 
proper authorities. 

2. In raising or lowering a flag, 
or when it is used on burial occa- 
sions, it should never be allowed to 
touch the ground. 

3. In lowering the flag, before it 
is detached from its fastening, it 
should be folded into the shape of a 
cocked hat. 

4. If decorations are desired on 
patriotic occasions, red, white and 
blue bunting should be used. The 
flag should never be draped over 
speakers’ stands, or over the front 
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Action in drawings is natural and normal for children and 
indicates freedom of expression 


The Flag of the United States 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


of stages or rostrums. When bunt- 
ing is used, it should be placed so 
that the blue will be above. 

5. The flag should never be used 
to make garments or costumes. 

6. No emblem should ever be 
placed above the flag, nor should 
any advertising sign ever be fas- 
tened to a pole from which it is 
flown. 

7. The flag™ should neither be 
displayed nor stored in such a man- 
ner as to permit its being torn or 
soiled. 

8. Whenever the flag is used on a 
speaker’s platform, if it is displayed 
flat, it should be located above and 
behind the speaker; if displayed 
from a staff, it should be at the 
speaker’s right. 

9. If the flag is displayed in a 
church, it should be to the congrega- 
tion’s right as they face the speaker. 

10. If the flag is used in connec- 
tion with an unveiling service, it 
should never be employed as a cov- 
ering for the statue; but its appear- 
ance should be a distinctive feature 
of the ceremony. 


11. When the United States flag 


is carried in a procession with other 
flags, it should be either on the 
marching right or in front of the 
center of the line of flags. 

12. When the United States flag 
is displayed with other flags either 
official or non-official, it should be 
at the center or at the highest point 
of the group. 

13. When the United States flag 
is flown from an adjacent staff with 
other flags, it should always be 
hoisted first and lowered last. 

14. When the flag is being hoisted 
or lowered, or whenever the flag is 
passing in parade or in review, “all 
persons should face the flag, stand 
at attention, and salute.’’ Those in 
uniform should render the right- 
hand salute. The men ‘“‘not in uni- 
form should remove their head- 
dresses with the right hand and 
hold them at the left shoulder,” 
with the hand over the heart. Wom- 
en should place their right hands 
over their hearts. When the Na- 
tional Anthem, the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” is being played or sung, 
those present “should stand and 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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Children’s Theatre 


in Your School 


LOUISE C. 


Do YOU have a secret desire to 
organize a children’s theatre in your 
school? Do you hesitate only because 
you don’t know how to get started? 
Do you wonder where to get plays? 
How to put the finished production 
on stage? Where to get costumes, 
scenery, etc.? Above all, where to 
get money? 

Relax. It can be easier than you 
think. 


If you have worked with your 
pupils in any kind of dramatization 
at all, you have a start. If you are 
an English teacher, you have suffi- 
cient background. If you are an 


auditorium teacher, you are a nat- 


ural. 


The first two rules: 1. Start mod- 


estly. 2. Don’t force the idea on the 
children. 


A modest start is always wise. 
And make children’s theatre mem- 


HORTON 


bership voluntary. Ask those young- 
sters who are interested enough to 
give extra time after school and 
Saturdays, to meet with you. Have 
a modest membership fee. This can 
be as low as one dollar a year, but it 
will help you pay some production 
expenses. 

Explain that you plan to start 
with creative dramatics and then to 
work into easy one-acts. Hold out 
the three-act play as a goal for which 
to strive. The children’s enthusiasm 
will bring in others to swell your 
membership. 

Begin your work with creative 
dramatics. If the pupils have had it 
before, it will be a continuation of 
work with which they are already 
familiar. If theatre is completely 
new to them, creative dramatics 
will still be the best beginning. 


Creative dramatics in its simplest 


A scene from **Robin Hood”? 
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form is the children’s dramatiza- 
tion in their own words, of a fa- 
miliar story or of an incident taken 
from their own lives. 

Simple pantomime comes first. 
The child shows in action only how 
something is done: sewing, washing 
dishes, skating, playing ball, etc. To 
this is added characterization: a 
sulky girl sewing, a happy boy skat- 
ing, a sickly child playing bali, etc. 
From this there naturally develops 
story ideas. The children make up 
their own. Then they do fairy tales, 
folk tales, etc. 

After this preparatory work, 
tackle a simple one-act play. 

If you are unfamiliar with stage 
terminology, learn it at once. It is 
simple. 


Backstage 


Downstage 
--- Footlights --- 
R — Right 
L — Left 
C — Center 
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Right stage and left stage are al- 
ways from the actor’s standpoint, 
not from the audience’s. Downstage 
is toward the audience. Upstage is 
away from the audience. Backstage 
is back of the scenery. It is not on- 
stage area. 

The curtains around the stage 
(excepting the front curtains) are 
called the cyclorama (cyc for short.) 
Scenery is background. Props are 
anything used on the stage, such as 
tables, chairs, books, papers, ete. 
Anything an actor wears is a cos- 
tume. 

Teach these directions and defini- 
tions to the children and use them 
from the start. Your pupils will 
learn them rapidly and enjoy their 
technical knowledge. 

This same knowledge will also 
help to simplify your work. Your 
directions will always be clear and 
understandable to your 
actors. 


young 


Choose first a play that is modern 
in setting or simple in costume re- 
quirements. Any pieces of scenery, 
any props or costumes acquired 
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Twin pages to announce the plays 


should be added to the theatre’s 
workshop and wardrobe. 

Here are practical hints for the 
director: 


1. Before you put the scripts 


into your young actors’ hands, tell 
them the story and let them act out 
the scenes creatively. Discuss with 
child his characterization. 


The two children in the opening scene of ‘‘Mary Poppins’’ 


2. Require that the lines be mem- 
orized immediately. You cannot 
really begin to direct until that de- 
tail is out of the way. 

3. Draw on a blackboard a dia- 
gram of the set so that they know 
exactly where everything is. They 
should also know what is offstage, 
that is, where each exit leads. 

4. Give your young actors a sense 
of playing toward the audience. 
Explain that their facial expression 
must be seen and their voices heard 
at all times. They will develop 
gradually a feeling for this and will 
not be turning their backs on the 
audience. 

5. Actors who have a scene to- 
gether should play it on a line paral- 
lel with the footlights. This will pre- 
vent either actor from turning his 
back on the audience in order to talk 
to the other. Actors cross in front of 
other actors, provided they are on 
this straight line. 

6. Insist on clear diction. Often a 
soft clear voice is more audible 
than a loud one. 

7. Work your action out ahead 
of time for each important scene, 
like this: 
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Interpreted, the chart means that 
character A enters Right and crosses 
to Left of table. Character B already 
on stage Up Left crosses down to A. 

8. Any properties to be used in 
the play should be in the hands of 
your actors as soon as possible so 
they will handle them with ease. 
The same applies to costumes. 

9. Avoid mention of a “lead” 
character. Each one is equally im- 
portant to the play. Your cast will 
then develop pride in the production 
as a whole. 

10. Instruct them in the im- 
portance of good offstage conduct: 
silence; quick response to cues and 
direction; hands off props, scenery, 
etc. backstage; keep out of audi- 
ence’s sight until entrance. 

When your theatre grows, you 
will need help. When you reach the 
public performance stage, you will 
need organizational backing. Per- 
formances can still be simple in 
essence, but complications in front- 
of-the-house procedure will develop. 
Problems boxoffice, ushering, 
intermissions, printing of tickets and 
programs, advance sale of tickets, 
and advertising will arise. If you are 
directing the play and organizing 
backstage activity, you cannot as- 
sume the business responsibilities as 
well. 


Two business _ organizational 
sources present themselves: the 
school faculty, and the P.T.A. 


Since you have already done the 
groundwork, either or both will be 
interested. As both faculty members 
and P.T.A. members are accustomed 
to organization, you should be able 
safely to leave business problems 
to them. There are, however, several 
points to bear in mind: 

1. Tickets should be priced as low 
as possible so that all children can 
see the plays. Reserved seats are ad- 
visable. They contribute greatly 
toward the solving of any discipline 
problem. 

2. Programs are not necessary. 

3. Ushers are. Adults or high 
school people keep the best order. 

4. Order during intermissions is 
largely the director’s problem, how- 
ever. If there are no long waits be- 
tween acts, the children will have 
no time to become restless. 

5. Advertising is important. Have 


as much of it, and the best, that you 
can afford. 

Do not be afraid to bring chil- 
dren’s theatre to your school. You 
will find it rewarding and before 
you know it, the spark will spread 
to other schools. You may start 
modestly, but chances are you will 
end up with a full-fledged com- 
munity children’s theatre on your 


hands. 
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Flag Day 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


F is for Faith in democracy, 
For Freedom and Fellowman; 

I mean to serve our country’s Flag 
In any way I can. 


L is for Love of our fatherland, 
For Law and Liberty. 

I mean to serve my country’s flag 
For all she does for me. 


A is for All Americans, 
Wherever they may be; 
On farms, in homes, in schools, in 
shops 
Or in a factory. 


G is for Good in Government, 
For Gains we make each day; 
For Goodness in the hearts of all, 
And for God who leads the way. 


F-L-A-G spells our country’s flag 
Long may it wave above; 

We pledge allegiance to its cause 
Of liberty and Jove! 
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“Dickon 
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Tue COMBINATION of read- 
ing and art proved to be a joyful 
innovation for the youngsters, and 
a real lift for the teacher, in that it 
gave opportunity for reading prac- 
tice minus the label — Reading 
Lesson-anathema to some children. 
It gave a fine opportunity, too, for 
really creative work in art. 

First, each child was supplied 
with an eighteen by twelve inch 
drawing paper, a box of colored 
crayons, a small piece of board 
chalk, and a section of old news- 
paper. 

Near the top of the board was 
printed — 

CHAPTER ONE 

(These words did not attract too 
much attention.) 

Most children know how to draw 
simple stick figures, although they 
may never have called such draw- 
ings by that name. As a “refresher,” 
a fairly large figure was drawn in 
erect position, underneath Chapter 
One. Care was taken to use slightly 
curved lines instead of the usual stiff 
ones, in an endeavor to get the pu- 
pils away from that stiffness in their 
drawing of people, although no 
mention was made of this endeavor. 

Just for fun, the children were 
asked to say ““Good morning” to 
Mr. Stick, which they obligingly 
did. Said Miss M, “Poor Mr. Stick 
came out without his clothes, didn’t 
he?”’ 

With these words, she took her 
crayon, and with parallel strokes, 
not lifting the crayon from the 
board surface, sketched in roughly 
— form. A few finishing strokes 
were added, but are not necessary 
with early primaries. Care should 
be taken not to double on strokes, 
or make repeat strokes. Of course 
this cannot always be avoided, but 
the fewer of such strokes, the fresher 
the work looks. 

The children were interested now. 
It looked so easy, and it was! Next 
Miss M. put three ovals on the 
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Reading and Art Help Each Other 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Associate Supervisor of Art, Lynchburg, Virginia 
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board, within the face oval. No 
attempt was made at face drawing, 
but the little ovals served for eyes 
and mouth. “Oh,” said she, “Mr. 
Stick is scared to have so many 
people staring at him. He wants to 
run away. What must he do to run 
away?” 

By this time the children smelled 
a game! All were at attention! One 
finally offered, ‘““‘He must lift up his 
heels and git!” 

A volunteer was called for to 
show Mr. Stick how to run. He did 
this by running in front of the 
group. A second thought he could 
do it better. Then a girl fairly flew 
across the room. After the demon- 
stration, the group was asked such 
questions as what John had done 
with his back when he ran (bent it), 
what Tony had done with his head 
(lowered it), what Mary had done 
with her arms (swung them), and 
her feet (“Let ’em fly!’’) 

Quickly Mr. Stick appeared on 
the board in running position, and 
was clothed as before — with paral- 
lel strokes. With costume complete 
and duly admired, Mr. Stick disap- 
peared from the board, accompanied 
with “awhs’’! 


The erasing was a surprise, as 
they had had thoughts of copying 
the figures. Not so!! Instead they 
were given a “rest period’ — two 
minutes — to draw anything they 
wanted to on the newsprint. Nat- 
urally they tried out sticks and 
strokes. 


In the meanwhile, Miss M. had 
stepped to the board. The children 
were told to lay their newspaper 
drawings on the floor, from which 
they could be collected easily — 
later. 


On the board, she printed, under- 
neath CHAPTER ONE —— Once 
upon a time there was a boy whose 
name was . Said she, ““Who- 
ever can read this sentence first may 
add the missing word.” 

An “eager beaver’ read the sen- 
tence aloud, and supplied the word, 
“Dick.” 

The story continued — Dick was 
very happy. (Each sentence was 
read aloud by a child before another 


sentence was added.) He had on a 
new blue suit. 

“Now,” said the teacher, “‘you 
may have exactly two minutes to 
draw Dick for me in his new blue 
suit.”’ 


“Tf,” she added, “you draw his 
bones first with your board crayon, 
they will not show when you ‘push- 
pull’ his clothes on, with the wax 
crayon.” 

Miss M. did not worry when she 


| 
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saw some using other ways of draw- 
ing Dick. She knew that they would 
not have their drawings done when 
the prescribed time was up. She 
knew that they would try the new 
way next time. Time up, and no pro- 
longing it! Speed is a very important 
element in any creative activity. 
Interest is held longer, too. 

Quickly the children held their 
papers to their chests for the teacher 
to see. Quickly they reversed them, 
holding them at arm’s length so that 
they could get a distance on them 
for themselves. It is astonishing how 
much that little distance can tell a 
child about his own work. Inci- 
dentally, they can get peeps at their 
neighbors’ efforts, too. 

Back to the Chapter — Dick had 
a sister whose name was ———— 
Polly had on a red dress and rel 
shoes. (Two minutes to add Polly 
to the picture.) They were told now, 
that if they would hold the red 
crayons very lightly, when push- 
pulling, they could make a very 
good color for arms and legs without 
changing crayons. 


Polly had a pet . The cat’s 
name was . Dick had a pet, 
too. Dick’s pet was a ———. The 
dog’s name was . Snappy did 


not like Inky. He ran after Inky. 
Dick ran after Snappy. Polly ran to 
gel Inky. They could not find their 


First Child 


If I could be an animal 

I'd like to be a cat 

And sleep before a blazing fire 
Upon a nice soft mat. 


Second Child 
If I could be an animal 

I'd like to be a cow, 

Then I could eat sweet clover hay 
Out of the barn’s haymow! 


Third Child 


If I could be an animal 
I would be a small gray mouse, 
Then I would feast on crumbs and 


cheese 


And snoop all over your house. 
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pets at all. (Seven minutes to draw 
Dick and Polly running.) 

When the time was up, and pic- 
tures duly admired, the words —— 
End of Chapter One were put on the 
board. All papers were collected and 
held for future use. 

Of course the children clamored 
for Chapter Two, but a wise teacher 
left them in suspense as to the fate 
of Snappy and Inky. It was a good 
thing to allow a lapse of several days 
between Chapters. 

Other features may be added to 
stimulate reading or art, as is the 
need. For our Chapter Two, stick 
animals were given. Again the chil- 
dren knew that they would im- 
merse as Inky and Snappy. As they 
had never drawn stick animals, they 
were initiated, and given a brief 
period with their newspapers — to 
draw anything that they chose. It 
is truly remarkable how easy it is to 
give a semblance of form to these 
animal sticks with this parallel 
push-pull method. 

Chapter Two ran something like 
this — 

CHAPTER TWO 

At last Polly saw Inky up ina 
tree. She could see his head and a bit 
of his tail. (Draw Inky in the tree.) 
Dick climbed the tree to get Inky. 
(Draw Dick climbing — Two min- 
utes.) When he came down he saw 


lf | Could Be An Animal 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Fourth Child 


Snappy. Snappy knew that he had 


been bad. He was hiding behind a big 
bush. (Draw Snappy hiding behind 
a bush.) 

CHAPTER THREE 

Polly carried Inky home. (Draw 
Polly carrying Inky.) Dick led Snap- 
py home. Snappy was very sad. (Draw 
Snappy being led home.) 

CHAPTER FOUR 

Dick put Snappy in the ———. 
He tied him there and told him he 
could not have a bone to eat. (Draw 
Snappy in the doghouse.) Inky felt 
very fine. He had a new ———- 
ribbon. He was proud of his pretty 
red ribbon. 

The story was continued as long 
as the interest held, in simple nar- 
rative fashion. Then a few of the 
most interesting papers were taped 
together on the twelve-inch ends. 
These were then displayed ac- 
cordion fashion — one child holding 
the “film,” one unfolding, and a 
third reading the captions as the 
story progressed. This very simple 
“film” gave the group much pleas- 
ure. They thoroughly enjoyed tak- 
ing turns at showing their ‘‘film” to 
other groups of children, and to 
visitors. When an emergency called 
for a wall decoration, it was so easy 
to tape the thing in place. Try it. 
You will enjoy it, too. 


If I could be an animal 


I would be a little lamb, 


Fifth Child 


Sixth Child 


Then, when it grew dark at night 
I'd change back, to what I am! 


If I could be an animal 

I would be a tall giraffe 

Then when children looked at me 
I might make them laugh! 


If I could be an animal 
I'd like to be a bunny, 
I'd peep in your window, ears 


straight up 


And try to look real funny! 
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Quiz to Stimulate 


Vacation 


ETHEL R. 


(To get the boys and girls in 
her class started on their summer 
reading, the teacher mimeographed 
the following and at the end of the 
school year gave each pupil a copy 
asking him to explore the library 
for the complete stories. Then write 
the exact name of each, and read the 
ones he liked, keeping a record of his 
reading. In September the class re- 
ported on their vacation reading 
experience.) 

1. There were once five and 
twenty tin soldiers. Each soldier was 
exactly like the rest, except one of 
them was a little different. He had 
but one leg, for he had been made 
last of all, and there had not been 
enough tin to complete him. But, he 
stood as firmly upon his one leg as 
the others on their two. It was this 
soldier that the story was about. 


2. She was a beautiful princess. 
When she pricked her finger on a 
needle she fell into a deep sleep. Not 
only the princess, but the king and 
queen and all their court fell asleep, 
too. A large hedge of thorns soon 
grew round the palace. It grew so 
high that the whole palace was hid- 
den. One hundred years later a 
brave young prince awakened the 
sleeping girl. 

3. In a duck family was one dif- 
ferent from the others. He was larger 
— and very ugly, they all thought. 
They mistreated him so that he ran 
away from home. After many adven- 
tures he finally found that he was not 
really ugly, but was a most beautiful 
swan. 


4. In Sherwood Forest in England 
lived a bold outlaw and his merry 
men. He was not altogether bad for 
he did many things that were to his 
credit. He always helped the poor 
and the weak, never allowed a 
woman to be hurt, and divided all 
booty fairly with his men. Three of 
his best friends were Alan A-Dale, 
Friar Tuck, and Little John. 

5. The king’s beautiful daughter 


Reading 


TAYLOR 


sat at the top of a very high hill 
which was slippery as ice. In her lap 
was a golden apple. Her father said 
that the man who could ride up and 
take this apple should marry her, 
and have half the kingdom. From 
the very end of the world all the 
princes and knights came riding. 
But none of them could get up the 
hill. Only Cinderlad succeeded and 
won the cherished prize. 

6. Once there lived on the edge of 
a large forest a poor wood-cutter 
with his two children and their step- 
mother. When a famine came he 
could not feed his family and the 
cruel stepmother insisted that they 
take the boy and girl to the woods 
and leave them there. Among their 
experiences in the woods was the 
discovery of a cottage made of 
bread, cake, cookies, and candy in 
which lived a wicked old witch. 


7. Holland is a very low country 
near the ocean. Dikes or sea walls 
keep the water from pouring over 
the land and drowning the people. 
Long years ago a little boy named 
Peter was walking along the dike 
when he heard the sound of trickling 
water. He was terrified, for he knew 
that the water from the sea would 
come though the leak and cover 
the land. He put his hand in the hole 
in the dike to hold back the water; 
and called for help. They found him 
in the morning, pale, weak, and half- 
frozen; but he had saved the land. 

8. Once there was a very rich 
king who: loved gold more than 
anything else in the world. If he 
loved anything better, or half so 
well, it was his little daughter, 
Marygold. The more he loved her 
the more he craved gold. One day 
he said, “I wish everything that I 
touch to be changed to gold!” 
When his little daughter became a 
golden statue he lost his great love 
for gold. He learned that almost 
anything in life is more precious 
than gold. 
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9. Once there was a poor man 
who had so many children that he 
couldn’t get food and clothes for 
them all. But, he loved them all, 
especially his youngest daughter 
who was most beautiful. 

One evening a White Bear came 
came to the door and said, “Will 
you give me your youngest daugh- 
ter? If you will I'll make you as rich 
as you are now poor.” Finally the 
girl went with the White Bear. 
Then followed many adventures 
including her search for the Prince. 
She stopped at the East Wind’s 
house; she went with him to talk 
with the West Wind. Does the last 
sentence give you a clue? 

10. The King had hung the bell 
there in the market place for a 
strange purpose. He said, “Ring the 
bell if anyone has done a wrong. 
Ring the bell to tell of injustice.” 
Years passed, the bell grew rusty 
and vines almost hid it from sight. 
“The bell will never ring,” the 
people said. But, they were sur- 
prised. 

The Knight had a faithful old 
horse who had carried him through 
all his battles and saved his life 
many times. Now that the horse’s 
usefulness was over the Knight 
unkindly turned him out to die. 
Hungry and uncared for he limped 
about from place to place. 

Suddenly the old rusty bell began 
to ring. ““A wrong has been done!” 
cried the King and his_ people 
running to the market place. The 
old horse, half dead with hunger, 
was gnawing the vines on the rope. 

11. A long time ago there was a 
little Indian boy. He learned of 
every bird its language, learned 
their names and all their secrets, 
how they built their nests in sum- 
mer, where they hid themselves in 
winter. Learned how the beavers 
built their lodges, where the squir- 
rels hid their acorns, how the rein- 
deer ran so swiftly, why the rabbit 
was so timid. The name of the 
grandmother who cared for this 
little boy was Nokomis. 

12. Once there was a woman who 
had two daughters — the elder 
proud and unkind and the younger 
sweet-tempered and loved by all 
who knew her except her mother. 
She -made ‘the ‘child. work hard, eat 
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alone and dress in rags. One day 
the little girl gave a poor old woman 
a drink and after that when she 
spoke diamonds and pearls fell from 
her lips. When the selfish, unkind 
sister tried for this gift, toads and 
vipers leaped from her lips. 

13. Many years ago there lived 
in England a hungry, ragged little 
boy whose father and mother had 
died when he was a baby. He had 
heard about a city called London 
where the streets were all paved 
with gold. He was thrilled to get a 
ride to this wonderful city. But, 
instead of streets of gold he saw 
nothing but dirt and filth. Hungry 
and cold he roamed the streets 
trying to get work. Finally, he was 
taken in to help a cook. His bed 
was in an attic where he was kept 
awake by rats and mice. As soon 
as he earned a penny he bought a 
cat which he hid in the attic. Later 
this cat brought him a fortune. 

14. A long time ago in Japan there 
lived a man and his wife. The man 
was good and kind, but his wife was 
cross always grumbling about some- 
thing. They had no children and the 
old man had a pet bird which he 


Maxine chintz prints for a 
book cover or table mat is fun. 
Two simple patterns are shown. 
Transfer these patterns to paper or 
cloth and repeat for an all-over 
design. 


Draw the Jack O’Lantern with an 


loved as much as if it had been a 
child. While he was away one day, 
in a fit of anger, the wife cut off 
the poor little bird’s tongue. 

When the man came home his 
pet was gone. The very next day 
he began a search for it; and found 
the bird well and happy and with a 
new tongue. He knew then that his 
pet was a fairy and not a common 
bird. 

15. Once there was a king who 
had a very beautiful daughter, but 
she was always serious or sad; no 
one could make her laugh. The 
king said that whoever could make 
her laugh should marry her and 
have half the kingdom. However, 
anyone who tried and failed was to 
have three stripes cut in his back 
and salt rubbed in. In spite of this, 
lovers and wooers came from here, 
there, and everywhere to make the 
girl laugh. But, they went home 
with only sore backs. 

Then a poor boy went to the 
king’s house and merely asked if he 
might work there. He carried wood 
and water for the kitchen maid. 
One day he managed to get posses- 
sion of a golden goose which was 


Chintz Prints 


MARGUERITE GODE 


orange crayon; the blackbirds with 
a black crayon. 

Jo Jo’s Pup may be colored 
green, blue or red. 

Press with a warm iron to set the 
color. 

You'll like the little story that 
goes with each print. 


Jo Jo’s Pup 

Little Jo Jo wanted a dog. 
Everyday he cried and cried for one 
and everyday his tear drops grew 
bigger and bigger. 

One morning he was surprised to 
see that his tears had turned into a 
puppy. 

From that day on, little Jo Jo 
never cried again. 


Jack O’Lantern 
One evening, in late October, 
eight little black birds were playing 
tag over a round meadow. 
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really an unusual one. When anyone 


touched it he stuck fast if the 
owner would say, “Hang on if you 
care to come with us.” As the boy 
took the goose to the king’s house 
people came running to stroke its 


golden feathers. Each person stuck 
fast. When this funny procession 
came outside the window of the 
Princess she laughed so long and 
loud that the king had to hold her 
from falling. 


Answers to the Quiz 
Dick Whittington and his Cat 
Hiawatha 
Diamonds and Toads 
The Leak in the Dyke 
The Sleeping Beauty 
The Ugly Duckling 
East of the Sun and West of the 


Moon 


The Golden Touch 

Robin Hood 

The Bell of Atri 

Princess on the Glass Hill 

Tom Who Made the Princess 
Laugh 

Hansel and Gretel 

The Tongue-Cut Sparrow 

The Brave Tin Solder 


Up and down, in and out they 
zoomed through the twilight sky. 

Without knowing it, they chased 
themselves right into the shape of a 
Jack O’Lantern for it was the night 
of Hallowe’en. 
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The Little Kitten Who Wanted to See 


(A Story for Tone Drill) 


(In telling the story, have the 
children sing the notes with you.) 

Once there was a little kitten who 
wanted to see the world. 

So she climbed to the top of a very 
high pole. 

She could see houses and trees 
and rivers. 

She could see roads and meadows 
and hills. 

She could even see a little train 
winding its way along a shining 
track. 

The world is a very big place, 
thought Little Kitten. 

After a while she grew tired of 
looking at the world so far below her. 

She wanted to climb down. She 
wanted to drink the warm milk in 
her bowl before she curled up in her 
little basket. 

But when she looked down, Little 
Kitten became frightened. It was so 
far to the ground. 

“Mew, Mew, Mew,” she cried, 
“Mew, Mew, Mew.” 


“Somebody please come and help 


Kitten. He ran to the foot of the 

pole and began barking. 
“Bow, wow, wow,” 

“Bow, wow, wow.” 


he barked. 


w= ow 


Blackie could not climb the pole 
to bring his little friend down. 

Mary Ann heard Blackie barking. 

She came running and saw Little 
Kitten high up on the pole. 

“Come Kitty — Come Kitty — 
Come Kitty,” she called. 


But Little Kitten was afraid to 
come down. 

She only cried louder — “Mew, 
Mew, Mew — Mew, Mew, Mew.” 


the World 
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ew mew - mew - mew - mew 


Father heard Mary Ann calling. 
He came running to find what was 
wrong. 

He put a ladder against the pole 
and climbed to the top of it. 

He could not reach Little Kitten. 

“Come Kitty, Come Kitty, Come 
Kitty,” he coaxed. 


Come kitty come kitty 


come kitty 


But Little Kitten would not come 
down. 

“T will call the fire department,” 
said Daddy, “They will have a lad- 
der that will reach to the top of the 
pole.” 

Soon the fire engine came roaring 
down the street. 


Who0-00-00-00-00-00-00-00 went 
the siren. 

(MAKE NOISE LIKE SIREN) 

The fireman put a long ladder 
against the pole. He climbed to the 
top. He reached Little Kitten and 
tucked her in one of his big pockets. 

Then he climbed down. 

When Little Kitten reached the 
ground she ran to her pan of warm 
milk and lapped it up with her little 
pink tongue. Then she curled up in 
her little basket. 


“Purr, Purr, Purr, Purr,” she said, 


Purr purr purr = purr 
which was her way of saying, 
“Thank you for bringing me down 


from the top of the world.” 
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Illustrated Stories 


Th E THIRD grade children in 
Miss Moore’s room at Sutton School 
had been reading many stories about 
Mexico. And they had, of course, 
discussed the ways and manners of 
Mexican children. 

Miss Moore asked the children to 
make up a story about some 
Mexican children, then write the 
story and illustrate it. Most of the 
children chose to make the picture 
first. On drawing paper 9 x 12 they 
drew their pictures with crayons. 
Then they wrote the stories on lined 
writing paper in pencil. 

There were no other directions, 
except that she reminded the chil- 
dren that it took two things to make 
a good story. 

‘“‘Have someone in trouble. Then 
get them out of trouble.’’ And the 
children went to work. They drew 
their pictures in a_ thirty-minute 
period before recess, then wrote the 
stories in a thirty-minute period 
after recess. 

The children were very much on 
their own. They looked in their 
colored-picture dictionaries or in 
their story books to find the words 
they couldn’t spell. 

The pictures and stories were col- 
lected. That evening the teacher 
typed all of the stories on slips of 
paper and the next morning she had 
the pictures with the typed stories 
below them on the bulletin board. 

The children came in and read the 
stories; their own first, of course, 
then the others. During the day 
different children would be there to 
read the stories again and for a week 
they never grew tired of reading the 
stories, but it was soon time to 
write and tack up new stories. 

A few of the children wrote excel- 


lent stories and made excellent pic- 
tures. Others did well in one medium 
and not so well in the other. While 
there were a few who did not make 
good showings in either if one 
judged only the finished result. But 


ANNA DUNSER 
Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


THE LOST HAT 


Poncho was a Mexican boy. He lived with his mother, father and big 
brother. One day Poncho couldn’t find his hat. He asked his mother, 
father and his brother, ‘‘Do you know where my hat is?” But they 
didn’t know where it was. Poncho looked everywhere for his hat. 
But he didn’t find it. It’s too bad Poncho didn’t look behind the stove. 


—Dotty 


WATCHING ROSITA DANCE 


“Si, si, Rosita is a good dancer,” said Carlos one morning as he 
and his next door neighbor came into the yard while Rosita was 
dancing just for fun. Rosita loved to dance. Carlos was Rosita’s 
brother and sometimes he watched Rosita dance for Rosita was a 
good dancer and was a very nice girl. Carlo’s next door neighbor’s 
name was Pablo. He was a nice boy. At last Rosita stopped dancing. 


—Barbara 
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MEXICO 


This is a story of Mexico. In Mexico 
today it is Saturday. Everybody is 
going to market. On market today it 
is very busy. It always is good to get 
to the market early on Saturday 
mornings for then they would get the 
best places. —Sandy 


MANUEL AT THE FAIR 


Just about a half of an hour ago 
Manuel was at the fair. He now is in 
the glass shop where Pedro, the glass 
maker is now. He wants to bring his 
mother some glasses for the goat’s 
milk. Manuel played in the little band 
they had. He played his guitar. 

Pedro said, ‘“‘You can try to make 
some glasses for your mother.”’ 

The first one broke, the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th and 5th didn’t break. 


—Gregory 


HOW THE RUG RIPPED 


Rosita and Pablo were stretching a 
rug and it ripped. 
“Oh, dear,”’ cried Rosita, have 
ripped the rug.”’ 
**Don’t worry,”’ said Pablo, ““We can 
mend it,’? so they mended it. 
—Floyd 
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who can say just which child de- 
rived the most benefit from the 
activity? 

Floyd excelled in getting the 
children into trouble and out again 
in a few concise sentences. 

Dotty, in her story of the lost hat, 
evokes a laugh from seasoned writ- 
ers. Dotty lets the reader in on a 
secret. 

There are many implications in 
Barbara’s story — for the adult. 

Gregory’s story and picture is an 
all-round good piece of work, as it 
instructs as well as_ entertains. 
There is care in detail. The broken 
glass is on the floor. The light cord 
is plugged in. 

The children like to write stories 
when they are written in connection 
with their drawings, and they enjoy 
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writing when they are not required 
to rewrite the stories with ro mis- 
takes. Miss Moore believes that if 
the children continue to write stories 
and enjoy writing them all through 
their primary, intermediate, and 
secondary school days, the small 
matters of capital letters and periods 
can easfly be straightened out by 
the time they get to high school. 
Many teachers would not give up 
this children’s activity of writing 
and illustrating stories, if for no 
other reason than that they get so 


much enjoyment out of reading the 
stories and seeing the drawings. 
But perhaps their greatest pleasure 
is seeing the children enjoy the work 
and seeing them improve from day 
to day. 


Television in the 


School-Room 


EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


Teacn Reading Personality. 
In other words, put YOURSELF 
into the story when reading before 
the children. This is only half the 
job. Teach the children to put 
THEMSELVES into THEIR read- 
ing. You may think this idea of pre- 
tending the school-room offers the 
opportunity of TELEVISION is 
too much of an “extra” in the mo- 
tivation of better reading. I ask you 
to try it and see for yourself the 
new sparkle of enthusiasm it arouses. 
Even the most dis-interested will 
want to be on the program for the 
day. It will become one of the most 
enjoyable periods and results will 
be surprisingly satisfactory. I have 
tried it and I have been as enthusi- 
astic as they. Who knows the future 
may not someday have an artist on 
TELEVISION who can trace back 
the initial interest to the days in the 
early grade years when a Reading 
lesson was the script? 

In order to conduct a class of this 
kind, do a little side-stepping from 
the paths of the regular routine. You 


must be a child yourself. You must 
think YOU are the child who is 
being entertained. Sit among them. 
Laugh with them. Applaud with 
them. Suggest rather than dictate. 
When a certain part of the lesson 
might need a bit of explanation, 
ask the children if YOU might take 
YOUR turn. THIS is certain to get 
their approval. They know You are 
a part of their lesson, a part of their 
day, and as I have hinted, you may 
be a part of their LIVES. 

No method, however imagina- 
tive, however original, should be 
scoffed at. No matter what sort of 
substitution for the real thing, the 
real scene, or the characterization 
is used, no matter how far fetched, 
children will grasp the material and 
enjoy it. I have NEVER found a 
child who does not enjoy stretching 
the imagination. 

Before I go on with this, I want 
to stress the actual NEED of the 
motivation. How many times have 
you listened to monotonous speak- 
ers? Why were they tiring? Did they 


put any life into their speaking? 
How many had any facial expres- 
sions during their delivery? How 
many bad habits which annoyed 
you, such as shifting from one side 
to the other, jamming their hands 
in their pockets, hesitancy, or speak- 
ing too slowly or too rapidly? How 
many times have you wished you 
might help them find the right word 
or could suggest they did not use the 
same word so many times? Good 
readers who keep in mind the in- 
flection of the voice, correct posture, 
and of course a pleasing voice, and 
one which makes the words LIVE, 
will naturally become good speak- 
ers. There is all the difference in the 
world between the child who can 
PRONOUNCE every word and the 
child who can make his reading 
ENJOYED. 

TELEVISION in school- 
room will bring before the children 
the necessity for PERSONALITY. 
How quickly they suggest to Marie 
she should wear a happy expression 
during a certain part of the story. 
How soon they understand the rea- 
son why they like to hear Billy read 
the part of grandfather. How eager 
they are for Annette to read the part 
of the selfish little girl who always 
wants her own way and goes about 
all day pouting because she can not 
do what SHE wants to do. How 
quickly one child tries to correct his 
faults so he may be judged a good 
reader. Competition and practice go 
hand in hand throughout the lesson. 
Words are not just black inked let- 
ters. They become a living page. 

All that is needed for the broad- 
casting room and television screen 
is a space where a child can be well 
seen. We used an open glass door of a 
book case or closet. The child stood 
back of the door and waited for the 
announcer to begin the program. 
The one chosen for the part began 
in this way. “It is now 9:30 and 
Station BRL (Better Reading Les- 
sons) brings to you the children of 
(here give the name of your school 
and city) who will read to you the 
lesson for the day during their 
twenty-minute period. Each child 
will read no more than one long 
paragraph or two short ones and 
each one will announce the name of 
the person who is to be the next 
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> reader. Listen closely. Watch the blistering sun, the hot sand on my I'll surprise them and read them a 
3- faces. Enjoy the lesson with us.” He feet, the welcome seat in the stone story.”’ Quick as a flash a child said, 
w then gives the name of the first pagoda at the top of the mountain ‘What will you do fora SCREEN?” 
d reader and the lesson progresses. where we shared our lunch with a He hesitated. Then he said, “Oh, 
le There will be times when the little gray squirrel who had become I'll just stand back of a chair. They 
is teacher will be asked to be a reader. tamed by the tourists. can see my face. I'll just PRE- 
k- As I said before, don’t be critic at Over and over I told them stories TEND.” That did me a lot of good. 
Ww this time. Be a child again. Do your which aroused their interest and The idea had registered. The REAL 
yu very best to put YOURSELF into made them say, “I would like to point had been put across. 

rd the day’s lesson. They will love you read about those Indian Rocks.” At Some teachers will say, “Suppose 
he for it. Encourage them to give the another time it was a visit into asoft you had no glass closet doors, no 
yd opportunity to the children, but IF coal mine. Once it was a visit to the chairs, etc., in a school-room, what 
n- called upon, do not hold up the pro- Indian Training School near Tucson, would you do?” My answer is ‘Use 
e, gram. Co-operate. to a Trading Post at Cameron, your head.” Try out some idea of 
nd In order to stimulate their con- Arizona; the Redwoods in Cali- your own to make this idea work. 
E, tinued interest I sometimes did a fornia; Monticello and the home of Why not stretch a piece of cello- 
k- TELEVISION act myself. I called Jefferson, etc. Children enjoy TRUE phane over a large picture frame? 
he it TURNING BACK THE PAGES. | stories as well as imaginative. Place it on your desk. Let the child 
an I told them stories from my own Turn the tables and have the sit or stand and the scene is made. 
he experiences. I took them on a trip. children do TRAVEL TALKS or When the “VISIONS” appear, you 
ing on the TUCSON Mts. in Arizona. read from their magazines such will have made for yourselves a 

I chose words which made them feel stories. In every case make them memory that will never grow dim. 

ol- the heat of the day, the long ride on understand they can make stories In the great TOMORROW, where 
ren a road which took me through really seem so much more enjoyable the VOICE is now indistinct, you 
7. SAGUARO trees which had such if they watch WORDS. Choose may plant a seed which will blossom 
rie twisted arms that they looked as_ those which make children sense the forth into WORDS which will be a 
ion though they were motioning to me feeling of a walk through the woods’ great contribution to all mankind. 
ry. to come over close to them to have with the soft moss beneath their Fertilization of good thinking comes 
ea- a little talk. I told of the jack-rabbit feet, the smell of pine, and the noise from good reading. From good read- 
ead who posed among the cacti growth made by the birds as they are roused ing comes good speaking and from 
ger and the road-runners which crossed by their intrusion. Reading lessons good speaking comes good deeds. 
art my path. I described the Indian will develop into talks and short Beyond even the reach of parents is 
ays Rocks with all their writings done dramatizations. the inspiration of a TEACHER. 
out 80 many years ago, yet so plainly When I tried this venture into the Use every opportunity to be a part 
not seen. I told of the pink and white realm of TELEVISION, one little of their future. Give them some- 
pine- “T thing to remember you by. Be it as 
_ his apple cacti, the lizards, the nu- now I shall like it. hon ‘ 

‘ood merous holes in the sand from which to play TELEVISION before 
e go big black spiders came out and the mother and father tonight. I have ' the School-Room, let it be a LIV- 
son. quick dash I made to get away from so many books at home. I never ABLE, HAPPY experience of child- 
let- them. I tried to make them feel the wanted to read them, but tonight hood. 

oad- 

reen 

well 

ar Rudolph, The Rooster 

RUTH LESLIE SANDERSON 

—- | Rudolph was a rooster One day he met a drab brown hen; 

oo Who loved to brag and boast; He crowed with head held high, 

=a Of all the chickens in the flock “Oh don’t you wish, you poor old thing, 

a | He loved himself the most. That you were grand as I>” 

n All day long from dawn till dusk “Oh, Rudolph,” clucked the little hen, 

their Around the yard he’d go. “Your pardon I do beg, 

child He’d shake his tail and flip hiscomb, —_ But if you are so wonderful, 

long And crow and crow and crow! Let’s see you lay an egg! 

and 

me of 


next 


Beuteve it or not, young 
children are interested in astronomy, 
biology, chemistry, geology, and 
physics. When children build a 
house and play in it, they become 
interested in the types of homes that 
animals live in. They will make bird 
houses, build and keep an ant house, 
raise turtles and fish, and take care 
of a rabbit or guinea pig. Through 
the actual experience, they gain 
many scientific concepts and build 
up lasting scientific attitudes. In 
the care of these animals, they learn 
to test certain types of food and 
learn something about the chem- 
istry of foods, If they raise carrots or 
beans, they might make a soil test 
ahead of time to determine its 
quality. When their playhouse is 
completed, they will want an electric 
light or an electric bell and they can 
make one easily with a dry cell bat- 
tery. In their discussions about 
houses, they will recognize that 
houses are heated in the winter 
time. What makes winter and what 
we do to prepare for it are also in- 
teresting things to know. All of the 
sciences mentioned in the first sen- 
tence of this paragraph can thus 
grow out of one activity — building 
and playing house. 
Through science experiences, 
young children develop an ability 
to interpret their environment. They 
will also build up scientific attitudes 
when they begin to appreciate how 
animals and man have adapted to 
their environment. 
Children’s questions are often 
used as a beginning for science ex- 
periences. They are guided so that 
they can find the answers for them- 
selves. The following activities will 
help children to find the answers 
which they want to. know. 
1. Excursions to observe scientific 
happenings 

2. Make scrapbooks of seasonal 
scenes and sports 

3. Discover signs of Spring 

4. Compare Christmas trees 

5. Keep a diary of a tree 
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Science and Young Children 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 
Child Study Faculty, Lesley College 


6. Examine inside of tree buds 
(Norway Maple, lilac, cherry, 
hickory) 

. Keep a nature calendar 

. Hold a harvest festival 

. Plant bulbs 

. Plant seeds indoors and out- 
doors 

. Listen to stories about hiberna- 
tion (bear, bat, toad, frog, in- 
sects) 

. Listen to stories about migra- 
tion (birds, buffalo, whale, rein- 
deer, salmon) 

. Find animal tracks in the snow 

. Care for pets (fish, turtles, 
snails, tadpoles, white mouse, 
hamster, guinea pigs, rabbit, 
snake) 

5. Feed winter birds 


16. Keep cocoons in cage and watch 


for insects to emerge 

. Discover what people do to pre- 
pare for the winter 

. Listen to stories about meta- 
morphosis (Insects, tadpoles, 
bees, ants) 

. Compare plants through their 
needs (Vary water, sunlight, 
heat) 

. Listen to stories about seed 
dispersal 

. Make a soil test (Shake a hand- 
ful of soil in a glass of water and 
let it settle. It will form three 
layers:—- sand, clay, humus. 
Layer that predominates in 
quantity determines quality of 
soil.) 

. Plant sweet potato, carrot, lima 
beans 

. Protect a wild flower nook 

. Hold a flower show 


. Establish a nature trail 


. Listen to stories about adapta- 
tion of plant life 


. Listen to stories about animal 
protection 


. Compare dogs 

. Make a scrapbook df animals 
and plants 

. Listen to stories about parental 
care among animals 


. Raise ants and discuss com- 


munity life among animals 


. Find street fixtures and learn 


their uses 


. Hold science exhibit 
. Discuss animal friends and foes 


of man 


. Examine pictures of timepieces 
. Observe clouds 

. Discuss weather 

. Keep a weather record 

. Discuss animal homes 

. Discuss animals’ tails 

. Discuss animals’ eyes 

. Discuss animals’ enemies 

. Discuss animals’ feet 

. Discuss animals’ mouths 

. Compare rocks and stones 

. Rub two rocks together to make 


soil 


. Make a mold 
. Place a pitcher of cold water in 


a warm place and watch drops 
of water collect on the outside. 
(Explanation of cause of rain) 


. Hang wet cloth in room and let 


it dry 


. Read thermometer 

. Observe barometer 

. Discuss the work of the wind 
. Make a weather vane 

. Make a bird house and a bird 


feeding station 


. Study snowflakes on dark linen 


cloth (Use magnifying glass) 


. Find out which objects will 


float and which will sink in a 
pan of water (cork, wood, stone, 
cotton, etc.) 


. Make a siphon 
. Find out what a magnet will 


pick up 


. Use a pulley and lever 
. Make a marimba or musical 


glasses 


. Hang a prism near a window 


and look for the rainbow 


. Make an electric light and an 


electric bell 


3. Bring in a pan of ice and watch 


it melt. Put a pan of water out 
on window-sill and watch it 
freeze. Heat water and watch 
water vapor come off 
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64. 


Measure daily evaporation of 
pan of water that stands in room 
Detect presence of tiny dust 
particles by looking at a beam of 
bright sunlight coming in 
through window 

Find out what water will dis- 
solve (Salt, sugar, stone, but- 
ton) 

Cook apple jelly, gingerbread 
Make butter, maple sugar 
Discuss values of stems, roots, 
leaves 

List parts of plants we eat 
Measure shadows on playground 


plan (although our pet dogs seem to 
at times!). Animals do the things 
they do because of inner drives. 
Man is the only animal who is 
capable of thinking and planning. 
Without being sentimental, we can 
build up a wonderful appreciation 
and love of the world about us and 
a realization that beyond all of 
these wonders, there is still a Su- 
preme Being. 

It is through a variety of care- 
fully planned experiences to find 
the answers to children’s questions 
that the children develop the follow- 


(early morning, noon, late aft- 
ernoon), cut them out on wrap- 
ping paper, hang up in room, 
compare 

72. Look for sun, moon, and stars 

73. Make a balanced aquarium and 
terrarium 

74. Make scrapbook of mother and 
baby animals (Cat and kittens, 
etc.) 

75. Find out how man depends on 
plants (For food, shelter, cloth- 


ing, fuel, medicine, dyes, 
oxygen) 

76. Compare wild and domestic 
animals 


In developing these activities, 
there are some dangers to be 
avoided. They include identifica- 
tion requirements, object lessons, 
and sentimental “Mother Nature.” 
Identification is purely the mem- 
orization of isolated facts which are 
not remembered very long and 
which sometimes build up a fear and 
hatred of science. If children remem- 
ber the names of things, it is very 
well and good, but do not hammer 
until the nail is badly bent or broken. 
Object lessons are very narrow. You 
learn about the object and nothing 
else. When objects are brought in, 
use them as one example of a large 
area. For instance, if a robin’s nest 
has been found and brought to 
school, do not discuss the robin, but 
rather discuss animal homes, using 
the robin’s nest as an example. We 
must also be on guard not to give 
children the incorrect idea that 
animals think and plan and that 
‘Mother Nature”’ has endowed them 
with this gift. ‘Mother Nature” is 
symbolic. Young children do not 
understand symbolism and personi- 
fication. Animals do not think and 


ing concepts and generalizations. 


3. 
2. 


. Plants need water and warmth 


10. 


Ll. 


12. 


Piants and animals need the sun. 
There are many kinds of plants 
and animals. 

Plants and animals are alive. 


to grow. 


. In the winter time, it is cold. In 


the summer time, it is warm. 


. People get ready for the winter. 
. Animals have different kinds of 


homes. 


. Animals like different kinds of 


food. 

Animals have different eyes, 
tails, feet, mouths, and cover- 
ings which are useful to them. 
Children need good food, plenty 
of sleep, and outdoor play. 

In the daytime sky, we can see 
clouds, the sun, and sometimes 
the moon. 

In the night-time sky, we can 
see clouds, the moon, and the 
stars. 


. Weather changes. 
. There are different kinds of soil. 
. Living things need air, water, 


heat, and sunlight to grow. 


. A thermometer shows us how 


hot or cold it is. 


. Food changes when it is cooked. 
. Wind is moving air. 
. Seeds need water and warmth 


to grow. 


. Animals spend the winter in 


various ways. 


. Plants have buds, leaves, stems, 


roots. 


. Machines help us to do our 


work. 


. Magnets attract iron and steel. 
. Dry cells can make electricity. 
. Some objects float and some ob- 


jects sink. 


. Our shadows are different in the 


morning, noon, and afternoon. 

27. Water will dissolve some things. 

28. Trees lose their leaves in the au- 
tumn and they get new leaves 
in the spring. 

29. Some animals change their forms 
and appearances during their 
lifetime. 

30. Seeds start new plants of the 
same kind. 

31 Baby robins hatch out of rob- 
ins’ eggs, baby sparrows from 
sparrows eggs, baby chickens 
from chickens’ eggs, etc. 

32. Gardens need care. 

33. Animals can protect themselves. 

34. There is a difference between 
domestic animals and wild ani- 
mals. 

35. Most animals take care of their 
young. 

36. Clocks and calendars tell us the 
time. 

37. Transportation and communica- 
tion help man. 

38. We cannot see electricity. 

39. There are different types of rock. 

40. There is water in the air. 

41. Water will freeze when it is cold 
enough. 

42. Ice will melt when it is warm 
enough. 

43. Water will change to steam if 
heated enough. 

44, The pulley and lever help in our 
work. 

45. Sound is produced by vibrating 
objects. 

46. Sunlight is made up of many 
colors. 

47. There is a difference between 
air breathed in and air breathed 
out. 

48. All food should be kept clean. 

49. Milk is the most nearly perfect 
food. 

50. We continue to learn things to 
help us to live better. 

So we can see that young children 
are interested in the sciences be- 
cause they are a part of their every- 
day living. Children have a natural 
curiosity that should be used in the 
finding of answers through activi- 
ties. If these activities have been 
meaningful to children, they will 
develop scientific concepts and atti- 
tudes which will enable the child to 
grow in his interpretation of his en- 
vironment and in his ability to ad- 
just to it. 
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Lesson in Conservation 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gardening 
Dig and hoe; hoe and dig! Fr 
Chop out the ugly weeds; Ye 
Make the ground soft and fine, Ar 
For little flower seeds. W 


1. When is the right time to make a garden? 
When the frost is out of the ground, when the soil is moist and the sun shining. (The date 
will vary in different localities). 
2. What kind of gardens can boys and girls make? 
Vegetable and flower gardens. 
3. Why should we raise vegetables? 
a. Fresh vegetables are especially good for health. 
b. Home grown vegetables save money. 
c. Vegetables direct from the garden, have more food value than those that have been 
prepared for marketing and are a day or two old. 
d. Gardening is interesting, worthwhile work. 
4. How must the ground be prepared for the gardens? 
Soil must be loosened and made fine for the tiny roots to grow. Fertilizers help to enrich 


the soil. After seeds are planted the surface soil should be sprinkled lightly. Heavy watering 
would wash the seeds out. 


5. Why should weeds be kept out? 
Weeds crowd out the vegetables and absorb the food and moisture of the soil. 
6. Why should we raise flowers? 


Flowers are beautiful. They make us happy. We enjoy sharing them with our friends. 
They brighten up sick rooms. 


7. Are flowers difficult to raise? 


Some flowers are very difficult, others comparatively easy. Children should begin with 


hardy varieties as zinnias, petunias, marigolds, nasturtiums, etc. (The list will vary in 
different localities. ) 


8. After flowers come up, what care do they need? 


Where plants are crowded, they should be thinned out. Earth must be kept loose. Do this 
after every rain or heavy sprinkling. All weeds must be pulled but while they are small. 


Summary: A good citizen grows part of his own food. He grows flowers to make the world 
more beautiful. fri 
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Lesson in Conservation 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Caring for Flowers 


Fresh, fragrant blossoms, 
Yellow, blue or white; 


Arranged in a pretty vase, o> crags 
) 


What a lovely sight! 


. When is the best time for cutting flowers? 


‘ 
<_ 


Early morning, while the dew is still on them or in the evening after the sun has set. Stems 


ite should be cut slantwise. 
. Should the flowers be arranged immediately? ; 

They should be placed in a large container filled with cold water and left standing for 

several hours. This fills the stems with water and is called hardening the flowers. The 

slantwise cutting helps the water to fill the stems. 
. What materials are needed with which to work? 

A sharp knife, a pair of scissors, vases and flower holders of various sizes and shapes. 
en . How should the arrangement be made? 

Place the flower holder firmly in the vase. Put buds and small flowers with long stems in 

first. Place each one in separately. Cut stems of various lengths. 

Save the largest flowers for the lower part of the arrangement. Be sure to work in small 
ich fresh foliage. Study the arrangements from all sides to see that it is carefully balanced. 
ing . What is meant by “A center of interest?” 

This means a bright vivid flower or group of flowers that usually is placed near the base of 

the arrangement which attracts the eye immediately. 

. What kinds of vases are suitable? 
Pitchers, mugs, bowls and tea pots are interesting containers. Be careful to keep stems 
ds. long enough to stand well above the containers. Low bowls are better than tall ones. 
. How many flowers should be used? 
: Do not overcrowd the containers. Flowers need plenty of room to show their beauty. This 
ith also prolongs their life. 
Seg . Where should arrangements be placed? 

Low bow] on dining roon’ table; others in living room, hall, porch, etc. Be sure to take a 

fresh bouquet to sick friend. 
this . How keep flowers fresh? Change water frequently. Keep out of hot sun, place on porch at 
all. night. 
orld Summary: Flowers are beautiful when properly arranged and cared for. Treat them like dear 


| 
\ 
friends. 
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More F'amous Birthdays for June 


June 1 (1637) Jacques Marquette, a noted 
French priest, explorer, and missionary. 

June 1 (1878) John Masefield, distinguished 
English poet. 

June 3 (1808) Jefferson Davis, American soldier 
and statesman. 

June 4 (1738) George III, King of England. 

June 6 (1755) Nathan Hale, who made the 
greatest sacrifice for his country. 

June 8 (1810) Robert Schumann, a great Ger- 
man composer. 

June 9 (1792) John Howard Payne, an American 
writer, famous as the author of ‘““Home, Sweet 
Home.”’ 

June 9 (1781) George Stephenson, inventor of 
first public passenger steam locomotive. 


June 12 (1819) Charles Kingsley, an English 
writer known to children as author of The Water 
Babies. 

June 14 Flag Day to celebrate the adoption of 
the Stars and Stripes as flag of the U. S. 

June 14 (1811) Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 


June 15 (1752) Benjamin Franklin’s kite experi- 
ment. 

June 17 Bunker Hill Day. 

June 24 (1813) Henry Ward Beecher, American 
preacher, writer and teacher. 

June 27 (1880) Helen Keller, blind American 
author, lecturer, educator. 

June 28 -1712) Jean Jacques Rousseau, the 
Frenchman who stirred the people to fight for 
better conditions in this country. 

June 29 (1858) George W. Goethals, the great 
engineer who directed the building of the Pana- 
ma Canal. 


TO JUNE 
May’s a word ’tis sweet to hear, 
Laughter of the budding year; 
Sweet it is to start and say 
On May morning, “‘This is May!’ 
But there also breathes a tune, 
Hear it, — in the sound of “‘June.”’ 
June’s a month, and June’s a name, 
Never yet hath had its fame. 
Summer’s in the sound of June, 
Summer and a deepened tune 
Of the bees, and of the birds, 
And of loitering lover’s words, 
And the brooks that, as they go, 
Seem to think aloud, yet low; 
And the voice of early heat, 
Where the mirth-spun insects meets 
And the very color’s tone 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Russet now, and fervid grown; 
All a voice, as if it spoke 
Of the brown wood’s cottage smoke, 
And the sun, and bright green oak. 
Oh, come quickly, show thee soon, 
Come at once with all thy noon, 
Manly, joyous, gypsy June. 
—Leigh Hunt. 


NATHAN HALE, THE YOUNGEST HERO OF 
THE REVOLUTION 


During the summer of 1776, General Washing- 
ton wrote to General Heath, commander of the 
division in which Nathan Hale was serving, 
asking that someone be sent at once to obtain. 
intelligence of the movements of the enemy 
This person must be sent in disguise into the 
British camps on Long Island. He must have a 
quick eye, a cool head, and excellent judgment. 

Asking an officer to become a spy was a most 
unusual procedure. No one wanted to volunteer 
for such a task. They knew that whoever followed 
the plan would risk capture, disgrace, and prob- 
ably death. 

Throughout the discussion, Nathan Hale had 
been silent. Finally, he rose to his feet and said, 
“I will undertake it, Sir.” His brother officers 
tried to prevent it, but Hale was determined. 

After carefully studying maps, he decided the 
safest route would be to cross the Sound to Long 
Island and from there make his way into New 
York city. Posing as a school teacher looking for 
a job, he readily got work on one of the market 
boats that carried produce from Long Island to 
New York City. Within a short time Nathan Hale 
had gathered the facts that he needed. Now his 
big problem was to return to his own camp with- 
out being discovered. He decided on making a 
sudden dash across the British lines. 

He decided to go along the shore of the East 
River and catch a boat which might contain 
patriots and which would pick him up. He saw a 
boat and signaled. The boat came toward him 
at once but it was a British warship. It was too 
late to retreat. He was searched and branded as 
a spy and ordered to be hanged the next day at 
eleven o’clock. 

When the gallows was prepared on the strong 
branch of a roadside tree, Hale was led out of the 
tent. One of the officers called for a speech. With 
a pale face but with head held high, Nathan 
Hale uttered the words that have become im- 
mortal: ‘*I only regret that I have-but one life to 
lose for my country.” 
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. FLAG SONG 


Out on the breeze, 
O’er land and seas, 
A beautiful banner is streaming, 
Shining its stars, 
Splendid its bars, 
Under the sunshine ’tis gleaming. 
Hail to the flag, 
The dear, bonny flag — 
The flag that is red, white, and blue. 


Over the brave 
Long may it wave, 
Peace to the world ever bringing, 
While to the stars 
Linked with the bars 
Hearts will forever be singing: 
Hail to the flag, 
The dear, bonny flag — 
The flag that is red, white, and blue. 
—Lydia Avery Coonley Ward 


GEORGE WASHINGTON GOETHALS 


The United States of America owes much to 
George Washington Goethals. He was the engi- 
neer who was able to build the Panama Canal. 
For well over three hundred years numerous 
countries including the U. S., had tried the task 
and failed. 

Then along came a man called Goethals who 
was not easily discouraged. He was an engineer 
who knew how to build bridges, dams, and dikes. 
He was a clear thinker and a man who could be 
trusted. He had come from a family that stood 
for bravery in battle. He had worked his way 
through school and through college. At an age 
when most boys were playing ball, he was not 
only attending school but earning his living 
besides. He was graduated from West Point 
Military Academy with high honors. 

It is no wonder that he carried through the 
job when so many had failed. It is no wonder 
that a canal forty seven miles long was cut 
through rock and swamp where sliding soil and 
dread diseases tried to handicap the task. Nothing 
discouraged Goethals. He was to dig a canal and 
nothing would stop him. So on September 26, 
1913, the first ship passed through the canal and 
on August 15, 1914, the canal was open for the 
shipping of the world. For this great feat, George 
Washington Goethals will long be remembered. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


IF I WERE A SUNBEAM 


“If I were a sunbeam, 

I know what I’d do: 

I would seek white lilies 
Rainy woodlands through; 
I would steal among them, 
Softest light I'd shed, 

Until every lily 

Raised its drooping head. 


“If I were a sunbeam, 

I know where I’d go; 
Into lowliest hovels 

Dark with want and woe.’ 


Art thou not a sunbeam, 
Child whose life is glad 
With an inner radiance 
Sunshine never had? 
Oh, as God has blessed thee, 
Scatter rays divine! 
For there is no sunbeam 
But must die, or shine. 
—-Lucy Larcom 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR FLAG DAY 


Stories 

A Story of Decoration Day, Harrison, ‘In 
Story Land,’? Macmillan. 

The First Flag of the United States, “‘Tell It 
Again Stories,”’ Dillingham, Ginn. 

Origin of Memorial Day, ‘‘Days and Deeds,” 
Stevenson, Doubleday. 

The Young Sentinel, Mudge, ‘*Good Stories for 
Great Holidays,’’? Olcott, Houghton. 

The Little Drummer Boy, Hart, Olcott, ““Good 
Stories for Great Holidays,’? Houghton. 

The Star-Spangled Banner, Tappan, Olcott, 
**Good Stories for Great Holidays,’? Houghton. 

Two Heroes of the Civil War, LaBree, Olcott, 
**Good Stories for Great Holidays,’? Houghton. 
Poems: 

Flags, Annette Wynne, “Days and Days,” 
Stokes. 

Our Flag, Goodfellow, ‘‘Poems for the Young 
Child,’?’ Whitman. 

Decoration Day, Longfellow, ‘My Poetry 
Book,”’ Winston. 

Marching Song, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
**Child’s Garden of Verse,”’ Scribner. 

The Flag, Lucy Larcom, “Days and Deeds,” 
Stevenson, Doubleday. 


Flag Song, Ward, ‘‘My Poetry Book,” Winston. 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Famous June Birthdays) 


A. THE JUNE CALENDAR 
. Can you name an explorer who was born in June? 
. Can you name an inventor? 


Can you name a great engineer? 


. What king was born in June? 
Who wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin? 
Who wrote the Water Babies? 
Who wrote Home, Sweet Home? 


. Can you name a famous composer? 


. Why do you admire Helen Keller? 


How should we celebrate Flag Day? 


B. JUNE PICTURES 


. Draw a picture of the flowers and the buzzing bees. 
. Draw a picture of the babbling brook. 


1 

2 

3. Draw a picture of the birds in the tree top. 

4. Draw a picture of the little brown cottage with its smoke. 
5 


. Draw a picture of the sun shining through the oak tree. 


C. NATHAN HALE 


Complete each statement: 


1. General Washington wanted to get information about the.............. 
2. The person who was to be sent must have acool... ...... 

3. He must go to the British. . 

4. Nathan Hale was willing to be a.......... 

5. He carefully studied .......... 

6. He posed asa .......... 

7. He traveled to New York on a .......... 

8. He signalled for a ............ 


9. He was to hang asa ............ 


10. He wished he could give more than one life for his .. 


1 
2 
4 
6 
7 
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Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with Famous June Birthdays) 


D. OUR FLAG 


. Why do you love the flag? 
- What are its colors? 
. Where does it fly? 


. What does the flag mean? 


How many stars has the flag? 


. How can we honor the flag? 


. Can you name buildings from which flies our flag? 


. What is meant by a bonny flag? 


What message does the flag bring in the second verse of Flag Song? 


E. GEORGE WASHINGTON GOETHALS 


A Yes or No test: 


1. 


Ww WwW 


= 


The United States owes much to George W. Goethals. Yes—No 
- Goethals was not easily discouraged. _ Yes—No 
. He knew how to build bridges, dams and dikes. Yes—No 
. He came from a family who had found life easy. Yes—No 
. George worked his way through school. Yes—No 
. He was graduated from West Point Military Academy. Yes—No 
. He had little time for playing ball. Yes—No 
. The Panama Canal was to be 47 miles long. Yes—No 
. It was cut through rock and swamp. Yes—No 


. On September 26, 1915, the first ship passed through the canal. Yes—No 


F. CAN YOU NAME TWO POEMS ABOUT FLAGS? 


Can you name two stories about Memorial Day? 


Can you name any other poems or stories about flags? 
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Summer Health Club 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Marion Frank 
Florence David 
Ella Harry 


Scene: At Marion’s home. (As 
the scene opens, Marion, Flor- 
ence and Ella are discussing 
vacation plans.) 

Marion: Daddy has just told us 
that we can’t go away this summer 
on our usual vacation. His business 
is going to keep him right here. 

Florence: Say, do you know, girls, 
that’s exactly what I was going to 
tell you. We are renting our house at 
the lake and our family are having 
no real vacation. Daddy doesn’t 
think we can afford it. 

Ella: We were all set to go to the 
mountains this year, but our plans 
have all been changed. I don’t 
think I’ll mind so much if you gals 
are going to be here too. 

Marion: I wonder if the boys will 
be around. If there’s enough of us 
we really could have fun. 

Florence: You can ask them right 
now. I hear them coming in. (Just 
then Frank. David and Harry 
enter.) 

Frank: Hi, folks, what’s going on 
here? Everyone is looking rather 
serious like. 

David: I guess it’s because school 


is nearly out for the summer and 
they’re afraid they’re going to miss 
all that studying! 

Harry: That’s it, I’m sure, but if 
it isn’t the reason for the sober faces 
let’s have it, girls. We’re the Mr. 
Fixits of Fuller School. 

Marion: Well, if you must know, 
we've all discovered that there’s to 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


be no vacations away from home 
this summer. 

Frank: What’s so bad about that? 
We fellows are going to be around 
too! 

Ella: Oh, good! For as much as I 
hate to admit it, there would be no 
fun around here without you boys. 

David: Fun? What fun? What 
shall we do all summer? I’m used to 
going to camp for two months, but 
this year my Dad says it’s all off. No 
extra cash! 

Harry: One year, | remember, we 
stayed at home and formed a Safety 
Club, and we really had a grand 
time. 

Marion: Yes, it was fun, but you 
know our crowd. We must think of 
something new to hold them to- 
gether, especially the boys. 

Frank: Well, if you want the boys 
to join up, it’s got to be something 
that will keep them in condition 
for all kinds of sports like football 
in the Fall, basketball, hockey in 
the Winter. and baseball in the 
Spring. 

Flerence: That’s a tall order, but 
I’m beginning to see what he means. 

Ella: So do I and here’s my idea! 
Just listen, we'll form a health club 
of our own. We'll draw up certain 
rules and regulations which will be 
fun to follow. 

Florence: If you boys will contact 
all the gang who plan to stay home 
this summer, we'll attend to the 
girls. 

David: What will we tell them it’s 
going to be like? 

Ella: We'll have a meeting in a 
few days when we’ve worked out the 
details. 


Marion: And you can meet here 
again if you wish. 

Harry: O. K., gang, then it’s 
yours and ours for better health! 

(As they stand up to leave, they 
sing to the tune of “London 
Bridge’’:) 

All: 

Healthy Children we will be, we 

will be, we will be. 
Healthy Children we will be, 
All summer long. 


We will have a healthy club, 
healthy club, healthy club. 

We will have a healthy club, 

All summer long. 


ACT Il 

Characters: 

Same as in Act I. 

Scene: Same as in Act I. (As 
the scene opens, Marion, Flor- 
ence, Ella, Frank, David, and 
Harry have all gathered in Mari- 
on’s living room to discuss the 
Summer Health Club.) 

Marion: We’ve worked out a daily 
schedule for club members to follow. 
They will find it as good as any 
camp they ever went to. 

Florence: Instead of calling the 
crowd together and giving them a 
lecture on how wonderful our plan 
is, we ve decided to have a party at 
the beginning of the summer and 
tell them about it then. 

Ella: In that way, everyone will 
come and get interested right away. 

Frank: We boys are ready with our 
plans now if you want to hear them. 

Marion: Well, we're all set, I 
guess, for a good rehearsal right 


now. Florence. you say your part to 
start it off. 
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Florence: Here goes: David: We'll learn by doing through 
At ten each morning, we'll start We'll have lots of picnics day work and through play. 

for the pool. after day. We'll be growing healthier day by 
It’s in the park and quite near to We'll have sandwiches, milk, ice day. 

our school. cream. Hurray! A true vacation with little money 
The RED CROSS teachers will So far we have mentioned only spent. 

help us to swim. our fun, Couldn’t be happier wherever we 
There’s nothing like swimming to But first we must work till all went, 

give us all vim. tasks are done. And if you leave our town at all 
Ella: Frank: Work, did you say? I this year, 


For those who want games, please 
come along too! 

Tennis, badminton, there’s plenty 
to do. 

A teacher for folk dances, arts 
and crafts, 


thought it was going to be just play. 
I’m not sure all my pals will want to 
join this Summer Health Club. 


You'll miss the time of your life, 
we greatly fear. 
Marion: (continues) Now we'll 


Harry: You listen to this: 
Both work and play make us 


all close our program with a song to 
the tune of the “Farmer in the 
Dell.” 


healthy and wise, 


ia While the older boys will dive With play alone, we'd be bored, I Oh children of this town, 
4 from the rafts. ; surmise. Oh aren’t you coming down, 
i Frank: Now the boys have chores like To join us in the park each day? 
h f In case you think this mostly for mowing the lawn. Oh children of this town. 
rtd girls, It won’t hurt them to rise soon 
There'll be lots of fun for the boy after dawn. We'll learn to swim so well 
who hurls. The girls can help Mother early We have all heard tell, 
ua For baseball practice and a base- each day. That everyone will be proud of us. 
ball game. Two hours of work, then hours of The children of this town. 
Whatever we want, it’s always ~ play. 
the same. F a dare that a — fair Oh we will grow so strong, 
There’s someone to teach us to We'll all be proud to belong 
‘ about you. We haven’t heard from 
lub, play games right. you yet To our summer healthy club, 
lub. 


There’s plenty of fun from morn- 
ing till night. 


Marion: I’m going to end the 
meeting by saying: 


We children of this town. 
THE END 


Jack and Jill: (Hurrying forward 
(As A Mother Goose Play and carrying a pail.) Old Mother 


“at Goose, we run errands for mother. 
ial NELLIE E. BARTON We had an accident, but we're all 
right now. 

the Characters: Children: Oh yes, Mother Goose, Children: (laughing) 

Mother Goose stay for our party! Some of us will be Jack and Jill went up the hill 
ally Jack, the Nimble your children, and the rest will guess To fetch a pail of water; 
wi Jack and Jill who we are. Jack fell down and broke his 
fas Little Bo-Peep Mother Goose: Well, well, that will crown, 

Girl with a curl be fun. Let’s have the party now. And Jill came tumbling after. 
ie Jack Horner (Seats herself in the rocker.) Who (All applaud, and Jack and Jill 
i Little Miss Muffet will be first? bring chairs to sit near Mother 
olan Child who wishes on a star Jack: (Carrying a candlestick, Goose.) 

y at Children at desks hurries toward Mother Goose.) 1 like Little Bo-Peep: (Walking slowly 

ond Setting: A schoolroom with to play and skip and jump. and peering around.) I look after the 

children at desks. A rocker near Children: sheep. They have gone away and | 

. front of room. Children’s chairs Oh-h, Jack be nimble, can’t find them. (sobbing) What 
sl at sides and front of room. (A And Jack, be quick; shall I do? 


knock is heard at the door.) 


And Jack, jump over 


Children: 


Mother Goose: (Wearing cap and The candlestick. Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
anes kerchief and carrying a_ broom, (Jack places the candlestick and And can’t tell where to find them. 
t, I enters.) Hello, folks! I’ve been jumps over it twice. Mother Goose Leave them alone and they’ll 
ight sweeping cobwebs from the sky. and children applaud. Jack brings come home 
to 


It’s beautiful now. May I stay and 
rest awhile? 


a chair and sits down near Mother 
Goose.) 


And bring their tails behind 
them. 


| 
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(Bo-Peep sits down with the 
group.) 

Girl with curl down her forehead: 
(Smiling and looking sweet.) I want 
to be good, but sometimes I just feel 
mean, (Stamps her foot and makes 
a face.) 

Children: 

There was a little girl, who wore a 

little curl , 

Right down the middle of her 

forehead; 

When she was good, she was very, 

very good, 

But when she was bad, she was 

horrid. 

(Girl goes to chair and sits with 
group.) 

Jack Horner: (Carrying a pie, 
takes chair to corner and sits down. 
Raises pie, takes out plum, and holds 
it up for all to see.) See what a good 
boy | am! 

Children: 
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Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 

Eating a Christmas pie; 

He put in his thumb and took out 

a plum, 
And said, ‘““What a good boy am 
I!” 

(Jack takes his chair and sits 
with group.) 

Little Miss Muffet: (Carrying bowl 
and spoon.) I brought my bowl of 
curds and whey, for it’s time for my 
lunch and I am hungry. (Sits down 
on stool and begins to eat. Sees 
spider — boy on all fours — coming 
toward her. Screams and runs away.) 

Children: 

Little Miss Muffet 

Sat on a tuffet 

Eating of curds and whey; 

Along came a big spider 

And sat down beside her 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 

(She comes back and sits with 
group.) 


Betsy Ross 


the Famous Seamstress 
HELEN WHITMER GARBER and LILLIE M. JORDAN 


Characters in order of their ap- 
pearance: Narrator; Betsey Ross, 
the famous seamstress; Marga- 
ret Boggs, her niece, a helper in 
the shop; General George Wash- 
ington, Commander-in-chief of 
the Continental Army; Col. 
George Ross, Washington’s 
friend and Betsy’s uncle; Rob- 
ert Morris, Quaker financier of 
the Revolution; Eliza, Clarissa, 
Susannah, Rachel and Jane, 
Betsy’s daughters, helpers in the 
upholstery shop. 

Narrator: The setting of our 
play is in Philadelphia during 
the darkest days of the Revolu- 
tionary War. General Washing- 
ton and his friends, Robert 
Morris and Col. George Ross feel 
that if something is not done to 
unite the colonies more closely, 
their cause is lost, and that 
America will never be a free and 
independent nation. They de- 


cided that a flag was needed and 
asked Betsy Ross, 
seamstress, 
them. 

Scene I: Betsy Ross’s parlor. 
(The room is pretty and cozy, 
brass andirons in front of the 
fire, candlesticks on the mantle- 
piece, a drop-leaf table at the 
side of the room. Betsy Ross, a 
young woman in her early 
twenties, is neat and trim in a 
flowered dress, white cap and 
apron. She is polishing the can- 
dlesticks. Margaret Boggs, her 
niece, also in cap and apron, is 
dusting.) 

Betsy: "Tis a busy day we have 
before us, Margaret. Mistress Pem- 
berton has ordered a set of anti- 
macassars for her parlor furniture. 

Margaret: And Mistress Shipley 
wants a huge sampler, but first of 
all, Auntie, I must deliver the ones 
we finished for Mistress Ayres, 


a famous 
to make one for 


Child: (boy or girl) (Approaches 
Mother Goose.) I like to look out of 
my window at night. I always look 
up at the sky. 

Children: 

I see the moon and the moon sees 

me; 

God bless the moon and God bless 

me. 

Mother Goose: (standing) Thank 
you, children. Your party was fun 
for me. Now I must call my gander 
for a ride through the air. Good-bye 
everybody! 

Children: Good-bye, Mother 
Goose! Come again! Have a nice 
ride! (All follow her to the door, 
waving hands, and looking out.) 
Oh look, there’s the gander! He’s 
white! There, she’s on him! Away 
they go! (All wave hands again.) 
Good-bye, good-bye, come again. 


Betsy: Indeed, yes, Margaret. 
Mistress Ayres is one of our best 
customers, You might stop at Peter 
Fletcher’s on your way back and get 
us a bit of fish for supper. 

Margaret: Very well. I will be 
back as soon as possible, Auntie. 
(Exit.) 

Betsy: (aloud) ’Tis not right that a 
young girl like Margaret should 
spend all of her time in the shop. 
But these uncertain war clouds 
above us! We feel that we must 
finish all business as quickly as 
possible. 

(Knock sounds at the door. Betsy 
answers. Enter General Washing- 
ton, Col. Ross and Robert Morris.) 

Betsy: (curtseys) Uncle George, 
how glad I am to see you! 

Col. Ross: And I to see you, Niece 
Betsy. Friend Morris, you know. 
(Betsy curtseys to Morris.) 1 wish 
to present, His Excellency, General 
George Washington, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Continental Army. 

Betsy: (curtseys deeply) Your Ex- 
cellency, General Washington. Have 
chairs, gentlemen. (She takes their 
hats and canes. They all sit down. 
Betsy sits primly on a straight chair 
with hands folded.) 
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Washington: Mistress Ross, you 
will doubtless think it strange that 
we have interrupted your work at 
this unseemly hour. We have come 
to you on a matter of grave im- 
portance. 

Betsy: (surprised) Of grave im- 
portance? 

Washington: There is bickering 
and jealousy within our ranks. The 
colonies must needs have something 
to join them together. 

Col. Ross: A common bond of some 
sort. They should be united like 
sisters. 

Morris: We thought, perchance, a 
flag or emblem of some sort. 

Betsy: (excitedly) A flag of our 
own to fly over city hall as the Union 
Jack used to do! 

Morris: Aye, and over forts on 
land and ships at sea. 

Washington: We wish you to make 
one for us, Mistress Ross, of bunting. 
Col. Ross tells me that you are a 
skilled needlewoman. 

Betsy: But of what design, Your 
Excellency? 

Washington: (unrolling a scroll he 
had under his arm. He lays it out 
on the little drop-leaf table. The 
others rise and stand grouped around 
the table.) You see, Mistress Ross, 
we could not take the pine tree of 
New England, nor the silver half- 
moon of South Carolina — 

Col. Ross: (excitedly) We _ bor- 
rowed from the coat of arms of the 
Washington family. 

Morris: We wished to honor our 
illustrious leader. 


(Betsy, Col. Ross and Robert 
Morris stand bowing. Washington 
stands a moment, head bowed as 
though in silent prayer.) 

Washington: May God help us to 
keep our new flag aloft and her colors 
unsullied! 

Col. Ross: The coat of arms of the 
Washington family has two red 
stripes and three stars, Niece Betsy. 

Morris: We decided to use the red 
stripes with white stripes between 
to show that we have separated 
from the Mother Country. 

Col. Ross: Thirteen stripes, one 
for each colony. 

Washington: (pointing on the pa- 
per) And a field of blue like the blue 
in the heavens in the upper left 


hand corner, 
thirteen stars. 

Col. Ross: Do you think that you 
could make a flag for us, Niece 
Betsy? 

Betsy: Perchance I could, but — 

Washington: But what, Mistress 
Ross? 

Betsy: Pray do not think me bold 
or forward, gentlemen, but since the 
field in the corner is blue like the 
blue of the heavens, should not the 
stars be five-pointed like those in 
the heavens, instead of six-pointed 
like these? 

Washington: (smiling) True 
enough, Mistress Ross, but what of 
the great difficulty of making the 
five-pointed star? We thought the 
six-pointed would be simpler. 

Betsy: To make a five-pointed 
star is not difficult, your Excellency. 
See, with a single snip of the scissors, 
it can be done. (She folds a piece of 
paper and cuts a five-pointed star.) 

Col. Ross: Bravo, Niece Betsy. 

Washington: (smiling) A clever 
set of fingers you have, Mistress 
Ross, to make such a wondrous bit 
of art. 

Morris: She is known throughout 
all Philadelphia for her clever fin- 
gers, your Excellency. 

Washington: When can you make 
the flag, Mistress Ross? 

Betsy: I will start at once, your 
Excellency. 

Col. Ross: Words well spoken, 
Niece Betsy. 

Merris: We chose well, your Ex- 
cellency, when we asked Mistress 
Ross to execute our commission. 

Washington: It is patriots such as 
you who cheer faltering troops on 
to victory. 

Betsy: Thank you, your Excel- 
lency. 

Morris: We must hasten, the hour 
is late. 

Washington: Indeed yes! 

(Betsy gets their hats and canes.) 

Col. Ross: We will return on Fri- 
day, Niece Betsy. 

Betsy: Yes, Uncle George, 1 will 
lay aside all other work to finish our 
country’s first flag. 

Washington: Adieu, Mistress Ross. 
(He kisses Betsy’s hand. Exit Wash- 
ington, Ross and Morris.) 

(Betsy holds up the hand that 
Washington kissed and looks at it. 


with a circlet of 


Enter Margaret wearing bonnet and 
shawl.) 

Betsy: (breathlessly) Oh, Marga- 
ret, he was here! 

Margaret: Who was here, Auntie? 

Betsy: (excitedly) His Excellency, 
General George Washington — and 
Friend Morris and Uncle George, 
too. They have designed a flag for 
our country and they want us to 
execute one in bunting. 

Margaret: A flag, our country’s 
first flag and I am to have a part in 
making it! America is really a na- 
tion! 

Betsy: Yes, Margaret, the thirteen 
colonies will be so closely united 
they will be one nation. 

Margaret: Oh, Auntie, let us begin 
the flag at once. 

Beisy: Yes, we have no time to 
waste. 

(Curtain) 


Narrator: And so, our flag was 
born. Betsy and her niece, Mar- 
garet, worked together for many 
years, making flags’ for public 
buildings, shipping firms, mer- 
chants and military organiza- 
tions. Later Betsy’s daughters 
helped with the work. Clarissa, 
the oldest, carried on the busi- 
ness long after her mother re- 
tired. 

Scene II: Same as I. Years 
later. (Betsy’s hair is gray, she 
wears glasses. Betsy and her 
daughters are working at mak- 
ing flags. There are several more 
stars in the field of blue.) 

Clarissa: (rising) Mother, 1 have 
finished the last flag for Stephen 
Girard’s fleet of ships! 

Eliza: His fleet of merchant ships 
will be a noble sight sailing out to 
sea under the stars and stripes. 

Betsy: Ah yes! How glad I am that 
they go in peace and not in war. 

Susannah: I will pack the flags for 
you, Clarissa. My eyes are tired of 
sewing. 

Jane: Wait, Susannah. Cannot 
we have some tea, Mother, to cele- 
brate the finishing of the order of 
flags for Girard’s ships? 

Rachel: And some of the tea cakes 
that I made this morning, Mother? 

Betsy: By all means, girls. You all 
deserve a rest. 

(Exit Rachel and Jane.) 
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Clarissa: Our next order is from 
Clement Biddle. 

Betsy: Little did | think on that 
June morning in '*6 when General 
Washington, Friend Morris and 
Uncle George Ross came to this 
house that flag-making would come 
to be a business. (Enter Rachel and 
Jane with the tea things. They 
serve the others.) 

Betsy: Most toothsome cookies, 
Rachel. You have come to be a nice 
little home-maker. You, too, Jane. 
Il am indesd blessed with all my 
daughters about me. 

(Enter Margaret. She wears her 
shaw! and bonnet.) 

Betsy: Come, Margaret, lay aside 
your bonnet and shawl. Have some 
cakes and tea. Our little Rachel 
made the cakes. 

Margaret: (excitedly as she takes 
off wraps) Oh, Aunt Betsy, there is 
great news — not since the signing 
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of the Declaration has there been 
such news! 

Betsy: (excitedly) What news, 
Margaret? 

(The others stop drinking their 
tea and look expectant.) 

Margaret: President Jefferson has 
purchased the Louisiana territory 
from France. Our country now ex- 
tends to the Mississippi River. 
Crowds are standing on the street 
corners talking about it. 

Betsy: To the Mississippi River! 

Clarissa: But what about the 
danger of Indians and the im- 
passable mountains? 

Betsy: We won our independence 
from England under great odds. We 
can triumph over other. hardships, 
too. Have faith, Clarissa. 

Margaret: What a great and glori- 
ous nation our country has come to 


be. 
Eliza: Mayhap, some day it will 


extend to the great ocean that Bal- 
boa discovered — the Pacific. 

Clarissa: But such a thing is 
scarcely possible! 

Betsy: After the Revolution all 
things are possible! (Puts down her 
tea things and starts sewing again.) 

(Rachel and Jane carry out the 
tea things. All start sewing again.) 

Eliza: Oh, Mother, they will add 
more and more stars to our flag! 

Betsy: Indeed they will, daughter. 
A star for every state and every 
state a star! 

(Curtain) 

Narrator: As the years passed 
by, our flag of stars and stripes 
increased in fame and influ- 
ence. Betsy Ross lived to see the 
number of stars in the field of 
blue almost doubled. Her little 
home, as the birthplace of the 
flag, became an historic shrine 
which thousands visit yearly. 


Wild Flowers on Parade 


Characters: Skunk Cabbage, 
Hepatica, Saxifrage, Spring 
Beauty, Trailing Arbutus, Ane- 
mone, Columbine, Trillium, 
Violet, May Apple, Pitcher Plant, 
White Daisy, Water Lily, Indian 
Pipe, Evening Primrose, Bee 
Balm, Aster, Goldenrod, Mallow 
Rose, Fringed Gentian. 

Costumes: Light green 
tights and tight-fitting long 
sleeved green blouse for all ex- 
cept Indian Pipe, whose suit is 
white. Crepe paper petals radi- 
ate from strip of cardboard 
around face, which forms cen- 
ter. 

Skunk Cabbage, brown and 
green pointed hood of crepe pa- 
per; Hepatica, six to twelve lav- 
ender sepals; Saxifrage, cluster 
of small white blossoms, five 
petals each; Spring Beauty, five 
petals — white veined with pink 
or all pink; Arbutus, cluster of 
overlapping pink petals, five to 
each blossom; Anemone, four to 
nine white sepals, back may be 


long 
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tinted with blue or pink; Col- 
umbine: five cone-shaped petals 
— yellow fronts, red _ backs; 
Trillium, three white petals; 
Violet, five blue petals; May 
Apple, six to nine white petals; 
Pitcher Plant, five overlapping 
purplish red_ petals; Daisy, 
twenty to thirty floret rays; 
Water Lily, numerous white pet- 
als arranged alternately in rows; 
Indian Pipe. four or five oblong 
white petals resembling scales; 
Evening Primrose, four yellow 
heart-shaped petals; Aster, 
Thirty to forty narrow purple 
floret rays; Goldenrod, tiny yel- 
low flowers on one side of stem; 
rounded wedge-shaped petals; 
Gentian, four fringed petals — 
light blue at base. deeper blue at 
end of flower. 

Scenery: well suited to outdoor 
production. No scenery neces- 
sary. 

Skunk Cabbage: (coming to center of 
stage.) 


I lead the parade of wild flowers. 
I am indeed the first. 
I’m not the loveliest to look at, 
And I smell the very worst. 
(Skunk Cabbage moves over to 
side of stage. Hepatica comes in and 
takes center.) 
Hepatica: 
I am a lavender Hepatica. 
In early March I can be found. 
Look for me between patches of 


snow, 

I bloom while it’s still on the 
ground. 

(Hepatica takes place beside 


Skunk Cabbage. Saxifrage comes in 
and takes center.) 
Saxifrage: 
Look for me among rocks, 
Between their cracks I'll be. 
You'll think you’ve found a tiny 
star. 
I have five points, you see. 
(Saxifrage takes place beside 
Hepatica. Spring Beauty comes in 
and takes center.) 
Spring Beauty: 
I have five dainty petals, 
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beside Spring 
comes in and takes center.) 
Anemone: 


And I am pink or pink and white. 
I do not open on cloudy days, 
And I always close at night. 

(Spring Beauty takes place beside 


Saxifrage. Trailing Arbutus comes 
in and takes center. 
Trailing Arbutus: 


I am the Trailing Arbutus, 

One of the loveliest flowers found. 
Look for my dainty pink clusters, 
Look for them close to the ground. 


You'll notice that my leaves are 
old and rusty. 

That’s because they grew last 
year. 

You see, I don’t get my new 
leaves 


Until after my blossoms appear. 
(Trailing Arbutus takes place 
Beauty. Anemone 


I am a pale Wood Anemone. 
I look extremely frail. 


But I’m anchored by a much- - 


branched root. 
I can withstand the strongest gale. 
(Anemone takes place beside 


Trailing Arbutus. Columbine comes 
in and takes center.) 
Columbine: 


I grow in rocky places, 

And I’m a lovely sight. 

My petals are like tiny cones, 
And they. are very bright. 
(Columbine takes place beside 


Anemone. Trillium comes in and 
takes center.) 
Trillium: 


You can always tell what flower I 
am, 

If you can just count three. 

I have three leaves and three pet- 
als, too. 

I am a Trillium, you see. 

(Trillium takes place beside Col- 


umbine. Violet comes in and takes 
center.) 
Violet: 


I am a flower that you love to 
pick. 

I am a Violet, modest and shy. 

I like to grow in damp places, 

And I am blue as the sky. 

(Violet takes place beside Tril- 


lium. May Apple comes in and takes 
center.) 

May Apple: 

I am called the May Apple. 

I am a nearly round white flower. 


My leaves look like little um- 
brellas. 

I seem quite ready for a shower. 

(May Apple takes place beside 


Violet. Pitcher Plant comes in and 
takes center.) 
Pitcher Plant: 


I’m a purplish red flower 

Growing on an insect-eating plant. 

Some get all their food from 
ground and air, 

But I am one who can’t. 


There are many queer things 
about me, 

But my leaves are queerest of all. 

They are little purple and green 
pitchers 

Into which insects fall. 


(Pitcher Plant takes place beside 


May Apple. Daisy comes in and 
takes center.) 
Daisy: 


I bloom in early summer, 
And I’m known by everyone. 
It does no harm to pick me, 
And picking me is fun. 


I’m made up of many flowers 

So I’m composite, they say, 

And my white parts are not really 
petals. 

Instead each should be called a 
floret ray. 


(Daisy takes place beside Pitcher 


Plant. Water Lily comes in and 
takes center.) 
Water Lily: 


Look for me on the water 

In the pond where you like to 
wade. 

For three days you'll find me 

blooming, 

And then I begin to fade. 

I am quite sweet-scented, 

And I am a lovely sight. 

Sometimes I am tinged with pink, 

More often I am snowy white. 

(Water Lily takes place beside 


Daisy. Indian Pipe comes in.) 
Indian Pipe: 


I like to grow among fallen pine 
needles. 

Both my petals and stalk are 
ghostly white. 

I will turn black if you pick me, 

Or even if I’m touched by a little 
sunlight. 

(Indian Pipe takes place beside 


Water Lily. Evening Primrose comes 
in and takes center.) 


Evening Primrose: 
I bloom for just one evening, 
Then I quickly fade. 
I fill the air with fragrance, 
And I’m a lovely yellow shade. 
(Evening Primrose takes place 
beside Indian Pipe. Bee Balm comes 
in and takes center.) 


Bee Balm: 
I am large and brilliant red. 
I’m very easy to see. 
Some call me “American Bee 
Balm.” 


Others say my name is Oswego 
Tea. 


My leaves have a spicy odor, 
And my stalk is stout and square. 
Look for me near water. 

You'll find me growing there. 


(Bee Balm takes place beside 
Evening Primrose. Aster comes in 
and takes center.) 

Aster: 
My name is the New England 
Aster 

I’m daisy-like and purple of hue. 

You often see me in gardens, 

But I can be found outside of 

them, too. 


(Aster takes place beside Bee 
Balm. Goldenrod comes in and takes 
center.) 


Goldenrod: 

Some folk think I’m only a weed, 

But there’s something they should 
remember. 

It’s how sunny I make roadside 
and field. 

I’m the gold of August and Sep- 
tember. 


(Goldenrod takes place beside 
Aster. Mallow Rose comes in and 
takes center.) 

Mallow Rose: 

I am called the Mallow Rose, 

Quite a beauty, people think. 

I grow in marshy places, 

And I am crimson, white, or pink. 


(Mallow Rose takes place beside 
Goldenrod. Fringed Gentian comes 
in and takes center.) 


Fringed Gentian: 


I wind up the flower parade. 

I bloom the last of all. 

I am a blue Fringed Gentian. 

You can find me late in the fall. 
(Curtain) 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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4. DRAW ACTION STICK FIGURE, 
2.DRAW ELLIPSES OVER LINES. 
3.NOW PUT CLOTHES ON FIGURE 
AND ADD DETAILS. 
CUT OUT CAREFULLY. PASTE FIGURE 
PENCIL SIDE DOWN) ON MOUNTING 


PAPER TO INSURE CLEAN WORK. 

AN INTERESTING AND COLORFUL MOUNTING CAN BE MADE BY DRIPPING GAY CoLOoRs on 

A PIECE OF WHITE DRAWING PAPER. PAINT PAPER WITH CLEAR WATER FIRST. 

WHILE WET, HOLD PAPER UPRIGHT AND 

APPLY COLOR WITH HORIZONTAL STROKES. THE COLOR 

WILL DRAIN DOWN VERTICALLY 

COLOR SUGGESTIONS: APPLY IN ORDER GIVEN — 

1. VELLOW.-AS THIS DRAINS DOWN ADD ORANGE AT TOP. 
THIS WiLL ALSO DRAIN DOWNWARD. NOW ADD RED AT 
TOP ANO LET IT ALSO DRAIN DOWN AT WILL. 

2 YELLOW - GREEN - BLUE, 

3. RED ~VIOLET BLUE. 

WHEN PAINTED PAPER 1S THOROUGHLY DRY, IRON (tT OUT 

SMOOTH BEFORE PASTING CUT-FIGURE ON IT. 

THE CUT-FIGURE SHOULD BE OF BLACK PAPER ORANN 

COLOR MUCH DARKER OR MUCH LIGHTER THAN THE COLORS ON THE PAINTED PAPER. 


1-ELLIPSE 2. DRAW FOREHEAD, CHEEK & NOSE. 3.OTHER 
DETAILS MAY BE DEVELOPED IF DESIRED. se 
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MY PET BENCH (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


SCALE IN INCHES 
MARK PATTERN INTo 
SQUARES AND ENLARGE 


SITE OF SIDE 14X14‘ 
INCHES 


CLEAT. 


CONSTRUCTION 
SIDE VIEW 


SUGGESTION: 3/4 INCH PINE LUMBER FORALL PARTS. 
CLEAT CUT FROM 2X2 INCH PIECES. 

SIDES -TWO PIECES EACH 14 IN. HIGH , 14/2 IN. WIDE. 

BACK _ 9X 18 INCHES. 

SEAT. 11 X18 INCHES. 

FACING~ 2X INCHES, - 

CLEATS. TWO PIECES IN. LONG. 


PAINT DOG IN SHADES OF GRAY, BLACK AND WHITE. 


NOSE MAY HAVE A LIGHT TOUCH OF WARM PINK... MIx TUBE OIL COLOR 
MAKE BACKGROUND MEDIUM GREEN. WITH GOOD QuALITY 

BACK & FACING MEDIUM GREEN. WHITE OIL PAINT FoR 

SEAT. LIGHTER GREEN. HAND PAINTING. 


SANDPAPER ALL PARTS UNTIL SMOOTH. APPLY TWO COATS OF FLAT WHITE 


PAINT. FINISH HAND PAINTING IN OIL COLORS AND THEN A COAT OF 
CLEAR VARNISH. 


TWO GAY FLOWERS MAY BE ADDED AT BASE OF GREEN. & 


ToP OF BACK 


FRONT OF SEAT ~ 


FACING UNDER FRONT 
OF SEAT 2X18 
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DECORATIVE WALL SHELF (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


° ‘ 
SHELF 
FRONT 
FOR A GLASS, THE 
TOP OF WHICH tS 
A DECORATIVE WALL SHELF FOR A VASE 24 INCHES, THE 
OR POTTED PLANT CAN BE A REAL ORNAMENT HOLE IN SHELF 
IN ANY HOME. IN CONSTRUCTION tT NEED NOT SHOULD BE ABour 
INVOLVE EXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 2‘/ie INCHES 


DIAMETER. 


THE GLASS USED IN THE LOWER DESIGN 15 THE SIZE USED BY eeace AGeuT 


MANUFACTURERS OF PROCESSED CHEESE. DESICNS MAY BE HAND- GLASS ON FRONT 
PAINTED, _ OR DESIGNS MAY BE CUT FROM WALL PAPER. PASTE AND SIDES OF 
THESE ON THE PAINTED WOOD. THEN APPLY A COAT OF VARNISH. Ser ee oe 


OF NICE GRAIN MAY SIMPLY BE 
oF Nt DISTANCE AT BACK 


STAINED AND THEN VARNISHED. ABOUT V2 INCH. 


SKETCHES SHOW 


BRACE MAY HAVE 
A ROUNDED EDGE 
IN FRONT. SEE 
OPPOSITE PAGE 
FOR CONSTRUCTION 
DETAILS. 


PEASANT 
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Aq AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
BOOKENDS (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


HEART SHAPE MAY BE DESIGNED NARROWER OR 

HIGHER AS DESIRED. THE TOPS OF THE HEARTS SHouLD 

BE AT LEAST HALF AS HIGH AS THE BOOKS FoR Goop 
SUPPORT. SCREW ENDS To BASE, 
3/4 INCH LUMBER. 


1. PALE LEMON- YELLOW 4. RED-VIOLET 7. BLUE-GREEN 10. VEINS 
2-DEEP LEMON-YELLOW &- VERMILION 8. GREEN DARK- RED 
3. RED. 6- DARK:BLUE 9. NELLOW-GREEN 


SANDPAPER ALL PARTS SMOOTH.APPLY TWO COATS OF FLAT WHITE OIL PAINT. 
TRACE ON DETAILS OF DESIGN AND PAINT IN COLORED OIL PAINTS. FINISH 
WITH COAT OF CLEAR VARNISH. 

INSTEAD OF PAINTING DETAILS IN OIL COLORS AND A FINISH OF VARNISH, THE 
PAINTING MAY BE PONE IN BNAMEL COLORS, NO VARNISH FINISH IS THEN NECESSARY. 
GLUE FELT TOBASE OR FINISH WITH FOUR RUBBER HEADED TACKS. 


OW 
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I. Dyer Kuenstler 


CIRCUS PUZZLE 
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FIND a clown, two horses with plumes on their heads, three elephants, a tiger, a boy, a balloon on string and a 


seal balancing a ball on its nose. 
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State Seal Poster 


MAY TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


Historians agree that the name Minnesota is a Dakato-Indian 
name. 


a nickname is The Lake State because of its myriad of 
akes. 


Motto, expressed in French signifies The Star of the North. 
_ Flower: Pink and white Moccasin, also known as Lady 
ipper. 


Bird: Goldflinch, a bird of gay plumage and musical flight. 
White oak, ash, elm and maple trees in abundance. 
Minnesota sends wheat to every civilized country. 
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| BLACKBOARD BORDERS (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


ON 
Age J. 
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CHILDHOOD 


AMERICAN 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


PLACE CARDS 
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id | CAN YOU FINISH THE PICTURE? 


47 
Helen Strimple 


Birds build nests in the apple tree. 


Can you make another bird nest in the tree? 


And more birds ? Squirrels like to run along 


The tree. Make more leaves on the tree. 


The tree branches. Make another squirrel in 
Make more apples. What other birds and 


animals live in the tree ? Color the picture, 
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PAPER NAPKIN BUTTERFLIES 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


MATERIALS NEEDED: 


1.CLOTHESPINS 

2.3JOLID COLOR PAPER NAPKIN 
3.WIRE OR PIPE CLEANERS 
4.PAINT OR CHALKS 


TRACE OR MOUNT PATTERN ON STIFF 
BOARD. USE PATTERN AND CUT OUT 
WINGS FROM COLORED NAPKIN. 


DROP SPOTS OF PAINT ON WINGS 


SLIP CLOTHESPIN OVER MIDDLE 


OF WINGS. PUSH WINGS UP 


BEYOND LOWER TIP OF PIN 
DOTTED 


LINE PATTERN 
FOR DOLL 
CLOTHESPIN 


USE WIRE FOR ANTENNA 


Helen Strimple 
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Mrs. Squirrel asked Mrs. 
Rabbit. 

“It looks as though our friend 
Mrs. Goose is wearing three hats. 
I can’t believe my eyes. 1 wish I 
had my glasses.”’ 

“You don’t need them. It’s three 
hats, all right. A flat white one with 
a ribbon, a round pink one with two 
flowers, and a pointed green one 
trimmed with leaves. Well, I’m 
going home the back way. | don’t 
want to have to walk with her, and 
hear why she is wearing three hats 
at once.” 

“I don’t want to, either,” said 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 

When Mrs. Squirrel got back to 
her house she began to put fresh 
paper on her kitchen shelves. She 
was just in the middle of this when 
she heard a tap-tap-tap at her door. 


Pop- 


She knew who that was! 

Mrs. Goose was still wearing three 
hats, stacked like dishes on the top 
of her head. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 
“and look at yourself in the mirror. 
There. Can’t you see how perfectly 
crazy you look? Why do you have 
all those on?” 


“Why, it’s easy to explain,” 
smiled Mrs. Goose. “I went to 
Mr. Gobbler’s General Store to 


buy a new hat to wear to the 
Animaltown annual picnic. I liked 
these three. | couldn’t decide be- 
tween them. So, it seemed best to 
wear them all, till | made up my 
mind.” 

“But 1 don’t see how you can 
possibly tell how you would look in 
one hat, when you have on (hree!”’ 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. “Besides 
that, how extravagant. You had to 


ES 
“Old Hat, New Hat--” 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Wirar HAS she got on?” 


pay for them all, didn’t you?” 

“Oh no. Mr. Gobbler said 1 
might keep them -- for half a day. 
On approval — he called it.” 

“Well, I’m sure your friends 
won't approve of your having your 
head all piled up with hats, and 
you ought not to, either.” 

But Mrs. Goose was 
dreamily at herself.” 

“When I see the white one, | 
like it best,” she said. “Then | lift 
my eyes to the pink one — and 
that is so becoming. When I get 
to the top layer, I say to myself, 
‘Mrs. Goose, that’s your hat’!” 

“Well, decide for yourself. I 
can’t help you.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Goose, 
just as though she had helped her — 
and plopped out of the door. 

She decided to go to the Wild 
Woods, to ask Old Lady Owl which 
hat she liked best. 


But she got a little tired with 


looking 


walking, and balancing the pile of 


hats on her goosie head. She had to 
walk very straight, and that made 


**It looks as though our friend Mrs. Goose is wearing three hats.”’ 
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her neck ache. She sat down to rest, 
in a bushy, leafy place. 

All of a sudden she heard a loud 
buzzing. 

It seemed to be happening at the 
top of her head; and, oh dear, she 
was so afraid of bees! 

She sat still, feeling frantic. She 
didn’t want to get up, for fear the 
bees would chase her; and she 
didn’t’ want to stay there, either, 
where the bees were. So, she didn’t 
kpow what to do! 

She wasn’t very far from Old 
Lady Owl’s little tree-house, so she 
began to call, “Help, Help! DAN- 
GER!” 

Pretty soon she heard quick feet 
coming long the wood-path. “‘What 
is the matter?” asked Old Lady 
Owl, hooting loud. 

‘““Come and see what is going on, 
up here on the top of me!” 

“Tt’s bees,’ announced Old Lady 
Owl. ““They see the green leaves on 
that toppest hat of yours, and think 
it is part of a bush. The bees do 
not realize that a goose is sitting 
under the bats, because your first- 
story hat hides you. | think they are 
going to swarm—”’ 

But Mrs. Goose gave a shriek. 
“What shall I do? 1 don’t want my 
hat trimmed with a boiling, buzzing 
mass of wild bees, indeed | don’t!’ 

“Then you'll have to act. Slip 
out of the hats — gently. Leave 
them there — on the leaves. Come!” 

Mrs. Goose did as she was told. 
She and Old Lady Owl hurried 
down the wood-path. The bees flew 
around wildly, but they did not 
follow. 

“We were fortunate not to get 
stung,”’ shivered Mrs. Goose. “‘But 
my hats — what shall [ do? I 
can’t afford to lose them.” 

“T think they will be all right. 
Bees are wise little creatures. They 
will probably realize their mistake — 
and fly away.” 

Mrs. Goose and Old Lady Owl 
rested for a while, and then they 
went back to see what had hap- 
pened. 

Yes, the bees were gone. But so 
were the hats! 

Mrs. Goose gave a loud wail. 
“Now, I shall have to pay for all 
three!” 

“IT hope not. Of course I can’t 
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**] think they are going to swarm,”’ said Old Lady Owl. 


see why you wanted three, in the 
first place. But we won’t go into 
that. Let’s go and see if any of our 
friends have seen those hats.” 

So they went along asking, “Did 
you happen to find three hats in the 
Wild Woods?” But no one had 
even been to the Wild Woods. 

Then they heard a rumbling, and 
along came Mr. Goat with his cart. 
In it was a pile of carrot greens; 
and on top of them were — the hats. 
He stopped in front of Mr. Gobbler’s 
Grocery. 

“Those are my hats,” said Mrs. 
Goose. 

“Nonsense,” Mr. Goat told her. 
“T found them in the Wild Woods.” 

“But that’s where I left them!” 

“Finders are keepers,” said Mr. 
Goat, haughtily. “And then, any- 
way, you wouldn’t be having three 
hats at once, would you?” 

“Yes, she would, strange as it 
does seem,” said Old Lady Owl. 

“But they are really mine,” 
announced Mr. Gobbler, coming out 
of the store with Mrs. Squirrel. 
“They are not paid for, yet. What 
do you want them for, anyway, Mr. 
Goat? They are ladies’ hats.” 


Now it was a funny thing about 
Mr. Goat. Everyone was pretty 
sure that he ale queer things some- 
times, or tried to. Once Mrs. Sheep 
had seen him with a tin can in his 
mouth. He had dropped it quickly, 
when he saw her. Once, when Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit had been taking Baby 
Bumps out for a ride in his go-cart, 
Mr. Goat had stopped her. “‘What a 
nice pink blanket,” he said, “‘over 
the baby.’’ He took one corner of 
it in his mouth. “Oh, you aren’t 
going to eat it, are you>”’ Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit had cried. Mr. Goat had 
said —-“‘No, of course not,” but as 
he walked away he was murmuring, 
‘Delicious, delicious!”’ 

And now Mrs. Goose and her 
friends all suspected what Mr. Goat 
wanted the hats for. 

“Better give them back,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told him. 

Then Mr. Gobbler settled the 
matter by turning the hats upside 
down. “See — the tags are still on 
them,” he said. “They say, ‘Gob- 
bler’s General Store’.”’ 

“Well, all right,’’ said Mr. Goat, 
chewing on nothing, and hungrily, 
they all thought. 
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He rumbled his cart away. 

“Well, what now?” asked Old 
Lady Owl. ““Mrs. Goose, as long as 
you can’t decide which hat to 
choose, why don’t you just toss 
the whole thing up?” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
said Mrs. Goose, expecting to throw 
the whole pile of hats into the air. 

“If you can’t choose between 
them, then surely you don’t want 
any one of those bats very much. 
You can’t have all of them — that 
would be too expensive. So why not 
return them to Mr. Gobbler?” 

“On disapproval?” asked Mrs. 
Goose. 

“Yes. Is that all right with you, 
Mr. Gobbler?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, gobbling 
slowly. “l’ll be glad to have the 
whole thing settled. I didn’t want 
her to go off wearing three hats, in 
the first place, but she was just set 
on it.” 

Mrs. Squirrel asked Mrs. Goose, 
as they were walking home together; 
“Why did you want a new hat for 


the picnic, anyway? You don’t wear 
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“Better give them back,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told him. 


new hats to picnics. You wear old 
ones.” 

“I’ve forgotten why. But I know 
1 had a very good reason.” 

A little later there came a tap-ta- 
tap at Mrs. Squirrel’s door. “I’ve 
remembered why I wanted a new 
hat,” smiled Mrs. Goose. “I had 
lost my old pink-and-white one! 
Why, I had even made up a song 
about it: “New hat, new hat — 
what will it cost? I must have a 
new hat — my old hat is lost.” 

“Oh, it must be around some- 


where,” said Mrs. Squirrel, thinking 
the song very silly. 

“No. It isn’t, and the picnic is 
tomorrow!” 

But she looked so sad that Mrs. 
Squirrel went over to help her hunt 
for it. 

It wasn’t on the hall table, or 
hanging on a nail. “But what,” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel, “is this pink 
cake doing on this plate on the 
closet shelf?” 

“That’s what I wonder, myself,” 
said Mrs. Goose. Then her eyes grew 
bright. She rushed to the kitchen 
and opened the cake box. 

There was a white hat with a 
pink crown. 

“They do look alike! So it was 
very natural to put the hat here, 
and the cake there.” 

Mrs. Squirrel thought it very 
unnatural, but she didn’t say so. 

“And now,” asked Mrs. Goose, 
“won’t you stay and have a cup of 
tea and a slice of hat?” 

“If we are going to do that,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel, “we ought to ask 
Mr. Goat, too.” 

Then they both laughed. 


Tommy's Brother’s Room Has a 
Kindergarten Roundup 


we A 
WEEK from today there 
will not be any school. Has anybody 
heard why we will not have kinder- 
garten?” Miss Brown asked the 
class, as they were ready to go 
home. 

“IT know why,” said Jimmy. 
“There is going to be a kindergarten 
roundup that day, and there will not 
be any room for us.” 

“That’s right. What is a kinder- 
garten roundup?” 

“Tt is a day when the kindergarten 
children that will be coming to 
kindergarten next fall come to 
school,”’ said Jimmy. 

“What do they do in school?” 

“Do they do the same things we 
did last June when we came in 
school?” asked Billy. 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


“Yes, can you remember what 
happened?” 

“I know I came with my mother. 
There were lots of people in the 
room,” said Billy. 

“There weren’t so many people, 
but I just suppose it seemed like a 
lot to you. Who can remember who 
the people were?” 

“You were there, Miss Brown,” 


said Betty. 

“What did I dod” 

“You said hello to us, talked to us 
a little while and gave us some pa- 
pers when we left,” answered Betty. 

else was there?”’ 

“The first grade teacher. She 
asked mother and me questions. 
She wrote down what we said on a 
piece of paper,” said Jean. 

“Then what happened?” 

“A nurse talked to mother and 
me and wrote things down. The 
nurse looked at my hands and hair 
and all over me. She asked me how 
much I had been sick. I liked the 
nurse,” said Wilma. 

“After you saw the nurse, who 
did you see?”’ 

“T saw a lady who looked at my 
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teeth. She marked a card as she 
looked at my teeth,” said Douglas. 

“*What do we call a lady that looks 
at our teeth?” 

“IT know, Miss Brown. A dental 
hygienist,” said Jimmy. 

“That’s right. What happened 
next)” 

“We went downstairs and saw a 
movie about a little boy who went 
to see the doctor before he went to 
school,” said Peter. 

“Does anyone remember the little 
boy’s name?” 

“Bobby,” said Bobby. 

“Good for you. You have a good 
memory.” 

“T remember because that is my 
name.” 

(The movie is “When Bobby 
Goes to School,” $1.00. Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, University Ex- 


tension Division, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
It is a very excellent movie and 
should be seen by every pre-school 
parent.) 

“After the movie was over, we 
went in the first grade and got my 
baby sister. Some big girls in the 
room were taking care of the little 
children,” said Charles. 

“The first grade children weren’t 
in the room,” said Harry. 

“I’m glad to see you remember all 
about the Roundup so well. Today I 
am going to give fifteen of you an 
envelope with some letters in. You 
are to take the letters home to your 
mother. She is expecting them, as I 
talked to her on the telephone. She 
will take the letters around the 
neighborhood and give them to the 
mothers who have children coming 


Henny Tells the Truth 


ETHEL R. HULSLANDER 


Farmer BRONSON walked 
quickly through the back yard as he 
returned to the house from the mail- 
box. As he passed near the chicken 
coop a postal card dropped from 
the bundle of mail he carried under 
his arm. The farmer didn’t notice 
that he had lost anything. But Hen- 
ny, the old red hen, noticed. 

Quickly and without a sound 
Henny grabbed the card with her 
beak. She wanted that card! Often 


she had thought, “If only I could 
read as Farmer Bronson does, Il 
would be the wisest fowl in the yard. 
The geese are so saucy. The ducks 
quack all the time. The other hens 
even cackle oftener than I do. If 
only I could read, I would be smarter 
than any of them.” 

Right then a new idea came to 
Henny. She clucked softly to her- 
self, “I found this card. Not one of 
the other fowls can read. I shall pre- 


to kindergarten next fall. The name 
and address for each family is on 
each letter. If you go along with 
your mother, you can tell the chil- 
dren what happened when you came 
to the kindergarten round-up. How 
many thought it was lots of fun?” 

Many hands were raised. 

“Did you do anything else after 
the kindergarten roundup’ was 
over?” 

“I went to see the doctor just like 
Bobby did in the movie,” said 
Jimmy. 

“I went to the dentist and had a 
tooth filled that the lady told me 
had a cavity in,” said Darlene. 

Some of the other children said 
that they also went to the doctor and 
dentist. It was a very successful 
roundup. Perhaps you would like to 
have one in your kindergarten? 


tend that I can. Nobody else will 
know the difference.” 

So Henny tucked the card care- 
fully under her wing and continued 
scratching for bugs. 

Gray Goose noticed the card and 
inquired, ‘“Whatever are you carry- 
ing under your wing?”’ 

“The card that I got in the mail 
today,” Henny clucked proudly. 
“See, it is addressed to me.” She 
held it out for Gray Goose to read. 

“How nice,” admired Gray Goose. 
She couldn’t read it either, but she 
didn’t like to tell Henny that she 
couldn’t. So she said politely, “I see 
that it is very important.” 

“Indeed it is,” answered Henny, 
as she again tucked the card care- 
fully under her wing. 

Before long Quacky Duck noticed 
the card. “I see that you have gotten 
important mail,” he quacked. Of 
course, he had overheard the talk 
between Henny and Gray Goose. 

“Like to see asked Henny. 

Quacky took the card and for a 
long time he pretended to be busy 
reading it. He couldn’t read, but he 
didn’t tell Henny that. When he 
handed the card back to her, he 
said seriously, “Take good care of 
that.” 

“Indeed I shall,” promised Henny 
as she again tucked the card care- 
fully under her wing. 
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Henny strutted proudly about 
the yard. She had forgotten about 
looking for worms or scratching for 
bugs. She still didn’t know what was 
on the card. But she was sure that 
the card must be valuable because 
Gray Goose and Quacky Duck had 
both said that it was important. 

“Henny, why are you walking so 
proudly about this morning?” in- 
quired Reddy, the big rooster. 

“It is only because I have re- 
ceived important mail,” answered 
Henny. “Maybe you would like to 
read this card,” she offered. 

“IT shall be happy to,” replied 
Reddy. 

Carefully he took the card in his 
bill and looked at it, first with one 
eye and then with the other eye. He 
was trying hard to look as if he were 
reading it. He didn’t want Henny to 
notice that he couldn’t read. As he 
handed it back to her he looked 
pleased and said, “How proud you 
must be of what is going to happen 
this afternoon.” 

“Indeed it is enough to make a 
body proud,” clucked Henny as she 
again carefully tucked the card un- 
der her wing. 

Now Henny was more puzzled 
than ever. Everyone else in the 
yard must know that something 
important was about to happen. She 
had the important card, but she 
didn’t know what the important 


My Kitty's Beauty Secret 


RUTH McFADDEN 


I look at my kitty 

And think, “What a pity! 

She spends most of her time keepiug 
clean.” 

With her head at an angle 

She works at each tangle 

"Til her fur has a smooth, shiny 
sheen. 


And when her bath’s ended 

My kitty looks splendid, 

An elegant, beautiful queen! 

Could I be as pretty 

If I, like my kitty, 

Spent more of my time keeping 
clean? 
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thing was. She swallowed hard a 
couple of times and had just gotten 
her pride swallowed, when Farmer 
Bronson came out of the house. If he 
hadn’t slammed the screen door 
right at that moment, Henny would 
have asked Reddy what was written 
on the card. 

As Farmer Bronson walked across 
the back yard, he suddenly spied 
Henny with the card tucked care- 
fully under her wing. He called to 
his wife, ““Mabel, come and help me 
catch Henny. I want to see what she 
has caught on her wing.” 

Amid many excited honks, quacks 
and clucks, Henny was _ finally 
caught. Farmer Bronson chuckled 
as he pulled out the card. “A funny 
thing for a chicken to be carrying,” 
he laughed. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mabel, ‘This 
card says that the baby chicks we 
ordered are at the postoffice. The 
carrier didn’t want to bring them to 
the mailbo». for fear they would be 
chilled.” 

“We shall go to town and get 
them this afternoon,” promised 
Farmer Bronson. 

“It is lucky that Henny found 
this card,” said his wife as they 
turned around and walked back to 
the house. 

“1 told you it was important,” 
said Gray Goose. 

“TI warned you to take good care 


The Earthworm Is A Gardener 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The earthworm is a gardener 
Who tunnels through the ground; 
He eats dead leaves of plants he finds 
And works without a sound. 


He eats the earth that he removes 
And swallows, bite by bite, 

And then deposits it outside 
When he comes up each night. 


The earthworm is a gardener 
That I can recommend; 

He keeps the garden loose and fresh 
And is the farmer’s friend! 


of it,” put in Quacky. 

“I said that it would happen this 
afternoon,” added Reddy. 

**How glad I am to know what the 
card said,” sighed Henny before she 
had thought about what she was 
saying. 

“You didn’t know?” asked Gray 
Goose, Quacky and Reddy in sur- 
prise. 

“I know it was foolish of me to 
pretend I could read,” admitted 
Henny. 

‘We were just guessing, too,” ad- 
mitted the others. 

Then Henny continued, “My 
Mother always told me that a person 
shouldn’t pretend to know more 
than he did know. I know it was vain 
and wicked of me to do so. I hope 
you will each forgive me.” Henny 
looked pleadingly at the other 
fowls. 

They all cried together, “We for- 
give you. Since we couldn’t read you 
must forgive us, too.” 

Then Reddy spoke, “I think that 
Henny should be appointed to look 
after the young chicks that will ar- 
rive this afternoon. One as honest as 
she deserves the honor of teaching 
the rules of the yard to the chicks. 
All in favor say, *Aye’.” 


“Aye, Aye,”’ responded the other 
fowls. 


June Time 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


June time! June time! 
Listen to the birds! 
Listen to their singing, 
Listen to the words! 


June time! Tune time! 
Listen as we sing! 

It’s the first of summer 
And the last of spring! 


June 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
The fireflies light their candles, 
The crickets saw a tune; 
A silver cloud moves slowly 
And carries up the moon! 


} 
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A NEW DAY—REBUS 


Helen Strimple 
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stretches tall on the and crows a loud 
“COCK-A-DOODLE DOO! 


The finkling cow GF sounds across the meadow as the 
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Tarry walked along the con- 
crete pavement with head held high. 
He was quite proud this morning, 
for his mistress had washed and 
fussed over him. 

It was not very often that Taffy 
was bathed, for his mistress was 
most always too busy. However, 
this morning was different. Very 
special guests were expected and 
Taffy must look his best. Taffy was 
told not to go far, so he thought he 
would just meander along the street 
so his friends might admire his soft, 
shining hair. 

He stopped before one house 
where a Great Dane sat idly on the 
porch. Taffy felt sorry for big dogs 
like Pal on such hot days and was 
grateful that he was a little Cocker 
Spaniel. The heat never bothered 
him, whereas, poor Pal was barely 
able to move around. 

Taffy leaped the stairs, and as he 
did so, Pal got up clumsily. 

“My, my, Taffy, but you look 
nice. Had a bath, eh?” 

Taffy twirled so Pal might view 
him from all angles. 

“Yes,” he replied proudly. “My 
mistress is having company. I can’t 
stay long, as I’m on my way to see 
Benny. I wonder if he feels any 
better.” 

Pal grumphed. 

“There’s nothing the matter with 
Benny but plain cussedness,” he 
said. “I don’t know why you bother 
with him.” 

Taffy smiled. 

“He needs cheering and maybe I 
can help him. Well, Pal, I must be 
off.” 

With this, Taffy skipped down 
the stairs and left Pal looking after 
him with envious eyes at such lithe- 
ness. 

Taffy continued on his way, stop- 
ping now and then for a word with 


other friends he met. He could see 
the admiration in all their eyes. 
Prince, the Collie; Terry, the Fox 
Terrier; even to Mickey, the old 
English Bull. They all admired him. 

“You look splendid, Taffy. 
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Benny Learns a Lesson 
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Where are you going?” Mickey 
asked. 

“To see Benny,” Taffy beamed. 

“Bah,” Mickey said in disgust. 
“How do you stand him? He’s so 
miserable all the time.” 

Taffy made no answer, but hur- 
ried along. When he came to the 
last house on the street, he turned 
into the driveway. He looked around 
the yard. 

“What do you want?” came a 
grumbling voice. 

“Oh, there you are,” Taffy said, 
ignoring the unwelcome attitude. 

Benny was stretched out behind 
a big tree, his head drooped in 
despair. Taffy walked over to him. 
Benny wasn’t a bad sort, Taffy 
thought, if he would only stop eat- 
ing his heart out for things beyond 
his reach. He had a good home, a 
kind master, and was well kept. He 
had the reputation of being the 
handsomest Boxer for miles around. 
What more could Benny want, 
Taffy wondered, as he looked down 
at him. 

“What makes you so happy?” 
Benny grunted. 

Taffy laughed and paraded up 
and down. 


“Don’t I look special this morn- 
ing? I had a good scrubbing.” 

Benny sniffed disdainfully. 

““Well, what of it,” he said shortly. 
“Why should that make you so 
happy?” 

Taffy sat down beside him. 

“That’s the trouble with you, 
Benny,” he said. “You are never 
happy. You should learn to be 
happy.” 

should I>” Benny grunted 
further. “And why are you? You 
are even worse off than I. Sleeping 
in a dog house, never going any- 
where that counts. I don’t see how 
you can be so happy.” 

He got up and Taffy followed suit. 

“But I am satisfied,” Taffy said 
stoutly. “My mistress is good to 
me.” 

Benny looked down at him. 

“There is more to life than just 
that. Do you see that white house 
over there on the hill” he asked, 
nodding in the direction of a beau- 
tiful house resting atop of a spacious 
green embankment. 

Taffy looked. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Well,” Benny went on, “I would 
be happy living there. I could have 


“What have they done to you?” asked Taffy 
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all that green grass to romp on, a 
big car to travel in, a silken bed at 
night. I would be treated like a 
king.” 

“Perhaps,” Taffy said without 
enthusiasm. “But I still think you 
are blind to what you have here. 
Someday you'll see I was right.” 

Benny stalked away without an- 
other word and went into his house. 

Taffy turned and made for home, 
hoping as he went along, that Benny 
would overcome such worthless 
wishful thinking. 

For awhile, Taffy forgot Benny, 
for when he reached home, his 
mistress’ company had _ arrived. 
Taffy was called into the living room 
and proudly displayed. He behaved 
extra well and Taffy knew his 
mistress was pleased with his man- 
ners. He was allowed to stay in with 
the company and even had a share 
of the refreshments. Taffy enjoyed 
every minute. When it came time 
for him to go outside, he went 
obediently. 

Taffy was not outside long, how- 
ever, when Benny came bounding 
breathless into the yard. Taffy 
looked at him, surprised. Benny 
seldom came to see him. 

“Has something happened?” 
Taffy asked, noticing Benny’s ex- 
citement. 

“Yes. Oh, my, yes,” Benny 
panted. “I am going on a vacation, 
and guess where!” 


Taffy could not guess. 

“To the white house on the hill!” 
Benny exclaimed. “Isn’t it wonder- 
ful?” 

Taffy looked puzzled. 


“How did this come about?” he 
wanted to know. 

Berny sat down to catch his 
breath. 

“When I went into the house, | 
heard my master talking on the 
telephone,” he explained. “I heard 
my name mentioned and then I 
heard my master say he had to go 
away on business and could not 
take me. Well, the next thing, I was 
told that I was going to the house 
on the hill for a week. Isn’t it won- 
derful>’’ Benny repeated, eyes shin- 
ing. 

Taffy thought he never saw his 
friend look so pleased before. 

“I’m so happy for you, Benny, 
and I do hope you enjoy yourself. 
Maybe you need this change,” he 
said, and sincerely hoped the change 
would change Benny. 

“You'll come to visit me, won’t 
you?” Benny asked then. 

“Of course,” Taffy replied. “When 
are you going?” 

“Tonight. Come over tomorrow 
and we'll have lots of fun.” 

Taffy agreed. 

But the next day Taffy had to 
break his promise, for he had to 
guard the house while his mistress 
shopped. It was not until the third 
day of the week, did Taffy have a 
chance to keep his promise to Benny. 

He pranced gaily down streets, 
across yards, and when he came to 
the lovely green hill, he halted. 
Taffy felt a little afraid. Supposing 
the owner shooed him away and 
would not let him see Benny, he 
thought. What then? Taking a deep 
breath, Taffy shoved his fear aside. 
He meant to see Benny somehow, 
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so with determination, he started 
up the embankment. When he 
reached the top, he looked around. 
Everything was quiet and still. The 
sweet fragrance of many flowers 
filled his nostrils. Taffy felt as 
though he were in another world. It 
was, indeed, a beautiful place, he 
thought, walking gingerly across 
the velvety lawn towards the house. 

Suddenly, Taffy stopped short in 
his tracks, for before him, chained 
to a huge tree, his back turned, was 
Benny! Taffy rushed to his side. 

Benny turned his head and looked 
at Taffy with surprised, but sad 
eyes. 

“Taffy, oh, Taffy, I’m so glad to 
see you,” he burst out in a choked 
voice. 

“What have they done to you? 
Why are you chained?” Taffy asked. 

“They are afraid I'll ruin the 
lawn and the flowers,” Benny 
groaned. “I’ve been chained since 
my master left, even my food is 
brought here. Oh, Taffy, what a fool 
I’ve been. To think I wished to live 
here!” 

Benny shook his head back and 
forth in deep remorse. 

“I never realized how well off I 
was before,” he went on, “‘and when 
my master comes home, I'll never, 
never be ungrateful again!” 

Taffy took a deep sigh of relief. 
He could have said, “‘I told you so,” 
but Benny had suffered enough, so 
Taffy remained silent. Benny had 
learned a good lesson. 

So, children, whenever you feel 
discontent, remember Benny’s sad 
plight and be satisfied with what you 
have, 


Today, I heard a small brown wren, 
Singing in a tree, 

“T want to thank you for the house, 
Which you have made for me.” 


The robin sang about the rain, 
Splashing in his bath, 

The starling gobbled up the bugs, 
Along the garden path. 


The cardinal, with smart red coat, 
Ate suet and my seeds, 

But no one even offered 
To help me pull up weeds! 
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Animal Tales 


Marsupials 
ETHEL E. HICKOK 


Prehistoric Animal Still Living 


Tue ECHIDNA, or spiny 
ant-eater, is an animal that still 
exists in Australia, although sci- 
entists say it was out-of-date sixty 
million years ago! 

These little animals are covered 
with innocent-looking fur, but hid- 
den throughout their coats are a 
multitude of prickles and barbs. 
Although Echidnas have often been 


-- 


tamed, they are decidedly painful 
pets. The only way one can be car- 
ried is by one of the hind legs, which 
are free from spines. But, since this 
little creature has a habit of rolling 
itself into a ball, it is difficult to 
grasp a leg. 

The spiny ant-eater has five pow- 
erful claws on each foot. It tears its 
way into an ant-hill, puts out its 


KANGAROO 


long sticky, ribbon-like tongue, and 
catches quantities of ants at a time. 

The mother Echidna lays a single 
egg, which she picks up with her 
strange beak-like mouth and places 
in a little pouch. There it stays, 
warm and safe, until the little one 
is fully formed. Then it breaks the 
shell with a horny projection on its 
head and comes out of the shell into 
the pouch. It remains in the pouch 
feeding on milk until it is half grown. 
The mother takes it out for exer- 
cise, but puts it back into its strange 
cradle at the slightest sign of danger. 


Australia’s Great Leapers 


Kancaroos may be said to 
be the blue bloods of the world’s 
larger animals. Their family can be 
traced back in an unbroken line to 
the Eocene age. But the giant kanga- 
roos of prehistoric times have gone 
the way of nearly all other giants, 
and today the gray kangaroos are 
the largest known, some of the 
males standing seven feet tall. 

Kangaroos have either forsaken 
or have never acquired the all-fours 
method of travel and have become 
the world’s greatest animal leapers. 
Holding their weak little front feet 
up, they bound along in great leaps 
of twenty-five to thirty feet at an 
enormous speed. The hind legs are 
very long and strong and, together 
with the great tail, form a tripod 
upon which the kangaroo balances 
itself when resting. 

The baby kangaroo is no larger 
than a grasshopper at birth and is 
hairless with skin so thin that all its 
veins show clearly. It must stay in 
its mother’s pouch for many months. 
When it is old enough to leave the 
pouch, it is taught to eat grass, but 
pops back into its safe hiding place 
at the first sign of danger. 
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Tree Dwellers of Australia 
Tue KOALA is a furry little 


creature about 24 inches long and 
12 inches high at the shoulder. He 
is sometimes called the Australian 
bear, but is not related to the bears 
at all. The Koala is a pouched mam- 
mal related both to the opossums 
and the wombats. Their lives are 
spent almost entirely in the branches 
of the eucalyptus trees, since the 
leaves of this tree furnish the only 
food that they are able to digest. 
Like all marsupials, the baby 
Koala, which is only an inch long at 


birth, is carried in its mother’s 
pouch for months. When the baby 
is old enough to leave the pouch, 
it rides on its mother’s back. 

The Koala has thick, soft, woolly 
fur, ashen gray above and yellowish 
white beiow. When white men first 
found the Koalas in Australia they 
killed millions of them and the soft 
fur was shipped to all parts of the 
world. But laws were passed protect- 
ing the little creatures from the 
hunters, and now neither the Koala 
nor its fur can be exported from 
Australia, 


Saturday’s a busy day! 
The day I clean my room — 
I dust each shelf 


All by myself, 


And then take up the broom. 


TASMANIAN WALLABY «.. 


The Wallabies 
Tue WALLABIES, as_ the 


Australian natives call them, are 
much like the kangaroos, but they 
are smaller than the gray kangaroo 
and feed on brush among the rocks 
rather than on grass. There are 
many wallabies, among the largest 
of which are the Red-necked Walla- 
bies. This animal is over forty 
inches long and has a strong tail 
nearly a yard in length. Some walla- 
bies are as small as rabbits and one, 


Saturday Cleaning 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


ROCK -WALLABY 


PARRY'S WALLABY 


called the Hare Wallaby, closely 
resembles the rabbit’s cousin. There 
are several species of rock walla- 
bies, and these make very desirable 
pets. The Spur-tailed Wallabies have 
a horny, nail-like spur at the end of 
the tail, but the purpose of the spur 
is unknown. 

The wallabies are all marsupials, 
and the baby wallaby must live 
many months in the mother’s pocket 
before he is able to leave his safe 
cradle and learn to leap about on 
the ground, 


I sweep, and put away my things 
Where each belonging goes, 


And when I’m through 


With all to do, 


I’m glad my housework shows! 
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The Wood Duck Family 


B. F. BISHOP 


Over pastureland, meadow, 
and woodland, spring had once 
more passed with her magic wand. 
She touched the hepatica’s purple- 
brown plants and up sprang lavender 
blossoms on their woolly stems. She 
waved her wand over the daffodil 
buds in Farmer John’s garden and 
they burst into yellow bloom. Qui- 
etly she passed over meadow and 
woodland, and gradually covered 
them with soft, fresh green. 

One warm, sunny morning a beau- 
tiful Wood Duck walked slowly 
through tussocks and swamp grasses 
which surrounded the little pond in 
Farmer John’s pasture. She peered 
among the leaves of every swamp 
weed, she poked aside every dead 
leaf, she examined every new swamp 
flower, and from every one of these 
she picked insects for her breakfast. 

Having filled her crop, she started 
walking around or over the little 
woodland plants, seizing an insect 
here and there as she passed. On 
and on she walked, directly away 
from the beautiful, quiet little lake. 

Finally she found what she was 
looking for — a tall, hollow tree, 


far back from the water. For a while 
she gazed at the tree and its sur- 
roundings. Then suddenly she flew 
to the hollow spot which was about 
forty feet from the ground. Into this 
hollow she darted. The entrance to 
this hole was small, but Mrs. Wood 
Duck seemed to have no trouble 
passing through it. In and out she 
went several times. Then suddenly 
she gave a sharp, little screech. 

In another moment a beautiful 
bird came flying in and out among 
the treetops, and alighted on a limb 
of the hollow tree. It was Mr. Wood 
Duck. Now, in all the woodland 
there is not a more beautiful bird 
than Mr. Wood Duck. Green, red, 
black, white, yellow, and gray were 
his soft feathers. He made a bright- 
colored spot among the green leaves 
as he sat on the limb beside his gray, 
olive-backed mate. 

Mr. Wood Duck seemed to pay 
no attention to the nesting place, 
but sat on the limb while his mate 
again darted inside the hollow. 
Soon she began lining the nest with 
feathers and then with down from 
her own breast. How soft and com- 


fortable it was when she had fin- 
ished. 

During the following days, she 
placed fourteen creamy-white eggs 
on the downy blanket. Neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Wood Duck flew away 
across the woodland now. Mother 
Duck must keep the precious eggs 
warm, and Father Duck must see 
that no harm came to the little 
home in the hollow tree. Sometimes 
Mr. Wood Duck rose into the air 
and flew away to the woodland pond 
for a swim. At mid-day, if the sun 
was warm enough to keep the eggs 
from chilling, Mrs. Wood Duck 
joined him. But she always hurried 
back to the precious nest. 

Weeks went by. Strawberry plants 
blossomed in the pastureland and 
green berries formed. The woods 
were filled now with many kinds of 
birds back from the south. Every 
night frogs sang their chorus at the 
pond. 

One warm, sunny day, Mother 
Duck flew to the ground beneath 
the old, hollow tree. Looking up- 
ward, she gave a peculiar call. At the 
opening of the hollow appeared a 
fluffy, little duckling. He gave a 
jump and down he came, down, 
down, down, through the summer 
air. In spite of his long fall, he landed 
unhurt beside his mother, as she 
knew he would. Again and again 
she called, and each time a downy, 
baby duck jumped from the lofty 
nest and landed safely on the soft, 
grassy ground. In a short time, 
fourteen baby ducks were following 
their mother as she led them toward 
the sedge-bordered pond. 

Into the water they followed her. 
In no time at all they were swimming 
about among the water weeds and 
hummocks. 

Father Wood Duck stood on the 
bank for a while, to see that no 
harm came to his little family. 
Finally he, too, slipped into the 
water. He called to the little ones to 
follow him. What fun they all had, 
swimming back and forth across the 
shallow pond. 

After a while they came to the 
shore and started off at a slow pace 
along a brush-bordered path which 
led to the open pastureland. Here 
strawberries were turning red, and 
what a dinner they had! 
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Berries were plentiful that year 
and as one kind after another rip- 
ened, the duck family found plenty 
to eat. As the weeks passed, the 
little ones grew and grew — some 
looking like their many-colored 
father and others like their beautiful 
mother. 

Autumn came and acorns began 
to ripen. What a feast they had 
then. Acorns were their favorite 
food. 

The family always stayed to- 
gether. On sunny days one might 
see a row of these beautiful birds 


standing on fallen timber — some 
sleeping, others’ preening their 
feathers. 


One autumn morning they were 
all in a row on an old, moss-covered 
log in the pasture. Suddenly a blue- 
jay screamed a warning. There, not 
fifty feet from them, stood a red fox. 
As he sneaked slowly toward them, 


they saw him. At once they flew 
into the air and off among the tree- 
tops. Mr. Fox had to look elsewhere 
for his breakfast that morning. 

After a while the autumn days 
grew shorter and the nights grew 
cold. The leaves fell from the trees 
and hunters roamed the woods. In 
spite of the many dangers which 
surrounded them, not one of the 
Duck family had been harmed. 

One day in late autumn, Father 
Duck called his family into the air, 
led them across the old pastureland 
and meadow, and on toward the 
south. 

They did not go so far south as 
most of our migrating birds. In our 
own southern states they found a 
winter home which suited them, 
and here they stayed until spring- 
time, when they returned to the 
woodland in Farmer John’s pasture. 


The Water Ouzel 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


Anp HERE we are ready for a 
true story. Lastsummer I went on 
many trips and was always watching 
to learn something new in nature. 
I went far up in our Washington 


mountains one day and there I 
came to a most beautiful rivulet 
whose water was as clear as crystal. 
I could see the beautiful rocks at 
the bottom of the water over which 
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the stream flowed. As I stood gazing 
at the stones I suddenly became 
aware that a bird was right down 
there under the water. It was peck- 
ing at this and that evidently 
getting its breakfast for it was 
morning. 

“Now,” said I, “this is surely 
something new to me... a bird 
leisurely eating down there under 
the water.” 

I watched some seconds and then 
the bird, that proved to be a Water 
Ouzel, rose up out of the water to 
display its fat little slate colored 
body. It was a full grown bird with a 
very short tail, a pretty, small head 
and quite a long bill. It was about 
as big as a base ball. 

This new bird to me, has not been 
classed with other birds by bird 
professors because of its very un- 
usual nature. In the first place its 
toes are not webbed as water fowl, 
yet it dives into streams and even 
swims nevertheless. 

This spry little fellow is not a 
wren, although very similar since it 
is quite a songster. How his pretty 
notes trail out as it sways on some 
branch where the dashing spray of a 
river dabbles over him. Song birds 
unlike the Ouzel build their nests 
where it is dry but not Mr. and Mrs. 
Ouzel. Their nest is hung on the side 
of a cliff often right at a spray 
washed edge. Often its nest is so 
hung that it is never warmed by 
the sun but is kept wet and cool, by 
ice cold spray of a rivulet that comes 
from a glacier. 

Most birds build their nests with 
its entrance at the open top or like 
the humming birds nest a tiny door 
near the top but again our Washing- 
ton Water Ouzel makes its door in 
the nest at the bottom or near the 
bottom. 

Most birds sing only in the warm 
pleasant days of spring, summer and 
fall but again our Water Ouzel is 
different and sings all winter long 
as well. 

I do hope you may go with me 
some day and let me point out to 
you, this of all birds, the most 
interesting to me. Be it summer, 
fall, spring or winter then, we will 
find him, led to him by his cheery 


chrip. 
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Te Puzzle a on Page 64) 49 An important ingredient in 


varnish 
50 Stocked to overflowing 
52 A number 
54 Adorn 
55 Remain 
56 Native metal 
57 Grain 


VERTICAL 


erie 


An unbroken Mexican horse 
A kind of quadrille 


1 
2 
3 Tribe of No. American Indians 
Wh y 4 To lay a wager 
77 5 Horses like thes 
8 Corroded 
_- 9 Has confidence in 
13 To fall 
Zi. 13 To fall in drops 
Y UY 19 Bank clerks 
Y Y YY 21 To move sidewise 


24 A child for “mother” 
FL 25 A city in Florida 


Yi Va 27 A state, abbreviated 
30 Sun God Ad 
HORIZONTAL 26 Steeple tops 33 Laughter sound ‘ 
1 A color 28 Spoken 34 In like manner An 
4 A snake 29 A unit of superficial measure 35 Ships 
7 Simple 31 A broad hollow vessel 36 An assault Ta 
11 A rodent 32 Insane 38 Saltpeter 
12 This grows on a face 33 Pronoun 40 Pass into law Ta 
14 A number 34 Of the verb “be” 41 Comes short ; 
15 Another number 35 A male swine 44 Preposition An 
16 An amphibious mammal 7 A girl’s name 45 Negative reply : 
17 A shade tree 39 A Christmas carol 48 A vegetable 
18 A state, abbreviated 42 Upon 49 A meadow 
19 A preposition 43 In a like manner 51 A pronoun W 
20 Part of verb “be” 45 Abbreviation for National Guard 52 Preposition 
22 Abbreviation for ‘‘that is” 46 A continent, abbreviated 53 A group of states, abbreviated ” 
23 Unite firmly 3 47 A snake 54 Achieve aby 
a 
Form A Word Puzzle prefer most. See if you can find an 
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In a deep dark cave in the deep yy hae d ia 
black wood lives a wicked old fox. oe os 
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be, he has put a welcome sign up Don't kaock tes 
over his door which carries an in- You are welcome 
, Vitation to visit him inside. His Majesty lef 
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Formula for June 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Take daisies’ sun-washed faces, 
Take robin-song at eve, 

Add slow, green breakers’ curling 
Where sand-duned shadows weave, 

And you’ve a formula for JUNE, 
That you can never leavel 


Take birches on a hillside, 
Add dandelions’ gold, 

Take white sails on a river, 
A few gray clouds enfold 

And you'll remember JUNE-month 
Though you may grow quite old! 


Watch How You Tag Your Pupils 
(From Page 5) 


upon another in such a way that 
she may be prejudiced for or against 
a child before she really knows him 
and can form her own unbiased 
judgment. 

The constructive way to handle 
such a report could deal perhaps 
more with physical handicaps which, 
when mentioned, might aid the next 
teacher. 

For instance, we had a girl whose 
left arm was quite a bit shorter than 
her right. She attempted to conceal 
the fact in many ways and was often 
successful. However, it was discov- 
ered she was abnormally sensitive 
about it and needed special guid- 
ance. 
Sometimes 


it has been found 


valuable to elaborate a bit on a 
child’s home conditions when the 
situation warrants it. 

In conclusion, we might say that 
when a teacher must play the role 
of judge, she must weigh each word 
carefully and remember that every 
word may be used against the very 
child whom she is trying to help! 


The Flag of the United States 
(From Page 8) 


face toward the music’; civilian 
men “should stand at attention” 
removing their hats. Those men “In 
uniform, should salute at the first 
note of the Anthem, retaining this 
position until the last note’ is 
sounded. 

The red, white and blue of the 
flag are the national American col- 
ors. Red is for courage, zeal, fer- 
vency: White is for purity, clean- 
ness of life and rectitude of conduct: 
Blue is for loyalty, devotion, friend- 
ship, justice and truth.” 

The thirteen stripes represent the 
thirteen original states — the stars 
represent the states in the union. 


LONG MAY IT WAVE! 


Alphabet Work Pages 
(Pages 26-27) 


Read the following lines carefully 
and select all words starting with 
the letter Y. Write these under the 
picture of the little Alpine boy. 


Y is for youth, 

For yawn and for yell; 
For yank and for young, 
*And for yodel, as well. 


Y is for yesterday, 

Yes, and for yet; 

For yearn, year, and yard, 
And a yak in Tibet. 


Y is for your 

Yellow yarn, that is true; 
For yonder and yield, 
For yam and for you. 


Select all words starting with the 
letter Z and write them under the 
picture of the Zulu. 

Z is for zenith 

For zinc and for zone; 
And also for zither. 

It has a nice tone. 


Z is for zeal, 

For zip and for zest; 

And zephyr, a gentle 

Soft breeze from the west. 


Z is for zebra, 

And zebu and zoo; 
For Zulu and zigzag, 
And zero, that’s true. 


Maybe you would like to draw 
pictures illustrating individual words 
in the verses. Can you think of other 
words starting with Y or Z? Color | 
the printed pictures carefully. Color 
trees and grasses in various quali- 
ties of green. The mountains may 
be green-blue, blue and violet-blue. 
The inside of the hut should be very 
dark black-brown. The little water 
lilies the Zulu has picked are in 
different tones of pink. 


June Calendar 
(Page 38) 

Paint the Flying Squirrels gray 
above, leaving under parts white. 
The sky may be light orange as the 
squirrels do not come out until dusk. 
Paint the tree branches very light 
brown. 


Silhouettes 
(Page 39) 

A problem of this type involves 
several worth while lessons. First 
there is the drawing of the figure 
then the cutting. For the back- 
ground there is the lesson of dripping 
water colors on paper, colors that 
harmonize well together. And lastly 
the lesson calls for neat pasting. 

A background of dripped colors 
adds life to the problem. Instead of 
black silhouettes try using dark 
colored papers on pale tinted back- 
grounds, or white silhouettes on 
mountings of deeper colors. 


Two Books for One Dollar 


regularly sold for one dollar each 
The much-talked of and 
much laughed-over hook 


This Here I. Q. 


By Florence Piper Tuttle 


Highly endorsed by teachers, 
administrators and educators 


BUY NOW! 


Publisher: 


Tuttle Teacher Service 
11 Beach Road, Lynn, Mass. 
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Decorative Shelf 
For Flower Holder 
(Page 41) 


Many variations for little shelves 
as these can be worked out and 
made of inexpensive materials. The 
outlines of those shown are quite 
simple. However, a coping saw 
permits making patterns with con- 
siderable cut-out areas. 

Be sure each step of the work is 
done neatly. Use good oil paints 
and good varnish or shellac. Paint 
is thinned with turpentine or paint 
thinner. Brushes must be kept 
clean and are washed either in 
turpentine or paint thinner. 

When using a tin can as a holder 
for a glass, the latter should be 
coated with enamel paint. Ordinary 
good white household enamel when 
mixed with oil paint will produce 
colored enamel. 

The bird design could have a 
natural wood background. The flow- 
er design will look well on a black, 
dark blue or dark brown back- 
ground. Or the background could 
be a dark natural stain. Oil paint 
thinned with considerable paint 
thinner makes a suitable stain. 


My Pet Bench 
(Page 40) 


As a pet, a dog no doubt rates 
higher than any other animal. And 
so the little bench pattern we offer 
has‘a dog on each end as a decora- 
tion. 

If 14% or 15-inch width lumber is 
not obtainable for the sides, one 
may use ply board. Be sure to 
sandpaper all parts smooth before 
applying flat paint. A small can of 
good quality white oil paint and a 
tube of black paint is all that is 
necessary for painting the dog. A 
small can of green oil paint and a 
small tube of red-orange completes 
the assortment of paints. White 
mixed with green will give you light 
green, and white with red-orange 
produces a warm pink. 

Instead of oil paint, one may use 
white household enamel for all the 
details, and a small can of green 
enamel. Tube oil colors can be 
mixed with the enamel for all tints 
and shades. Enamel painting needs 
no varnish finish. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Bookends (Page 42) 


It would be hard to find a crafts tel 
| 


problem made of wood, that is more 
useful and that requires less mate- 
rial than a pair of book-ends. 


We offer a design of simple out- | 


lines and decorated with a gay 
peasant design. The width and 
height may be changed if desired. 
The inside space between the hearts 
should be at least 12 inches. 

Use turpentine or paint thinner 
as a medium for mixing colors and 
cleaning brushes. 


June Blackboard Borders 
(Page 45) 

The water lilies and swan may be 
combined for a border or used as 
shown. Any of the units may be 
adapted to various uses as headings 
for papers or for place card designs. 


Health Poster 
(Page 49) 
COLOR THE POSTER: 

Color the entire page lightly with 
a yellow crayon. Color the letters 
red, using the crayon quite heavily 
to give waxy finish. Color the 
vegetables in this same manner, 
making the tomato deep red, the 
corn husk dark green, the grain 
darker yellow leaving the silks the 
light yellow. Color the carrots orange 
with green leaves. 


RANGE 


Long View Binoculars 


Guaranteed perfect precision ground lenses 
12% mile range. Sturdy construc- 
tion ocus is adjustable to your own eye- 
strength. 38-Millimeter INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER. ONLY $3.98. (Sold for 
much higher). 10 day money-back guarantee. 

and we prepay postage sen 
C. O. D. and you pay postage charges. $3.98 


DOMAR SALES CO. 


480 Lexington Ave.,Dept.BB-1 New York,N. Y. 


objective. 
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Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. Chicago's lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Mid 
year and Summer terms. Write for Catalog 


K. RICHARD JOHNSON, PH. D. Pres. 
Box 112G EVANSTON, ILL. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Cataloque 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A _ complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Cataloz 


HOOVER BROS., Ine. 


1020-22 Oak Street Kansas City 6. Mo 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz. Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


Service 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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MODELIN® 


CLEAN « NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPT 


ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC « FOR 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 


GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


LTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
N pie US 


A 


Dark Brown. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


PULA 


PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 


Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars . . . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 


Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


SS INTE 


TRADE MARK 
LAY MADE IN U-S-4, 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 

—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 

—it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 

—it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
cate detail 

—it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 

—it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 
Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 
456Z—- Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 


Write for circular showing ‘‘Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in your choice of tuck or lift-lid box — 
in conventional round, or the popular ‘No-Roll"’ shape. Write today 
for the new catalog of Milton Bradley Educational Materials. 


Crayon Flattery 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 


Helping teachers and their 
pupils make the most of our 
products is as much a part of 
Milton Bradley Service as the 
making of fine quality art 
materials. Mail coupon today 
for your free copy of the in- 
formative folder, ‘Getting 


the Most Out of Crayons.”’ 


WITH cRAYRIT, 


There’s a new thrill for you and your pupils the first time you use 
Crayrite Crayons flat on the side the way these sketches were 
made. Forms grow like magic— and because these are 
Milton Bradley quality crayons, colors blend so beautifully. (And 
you'll never again call a broken or short crayon ‘‘waste’’ !) 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. AC4, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your folder, “Getting the Most 
Out of Crayons.” 
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